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THE LOGIC OF PROHIBITION. 


BY HORACE GREELEY. 








Rev. LEONARD Bacon’s two letters to 
qhe Independent, wherein he criticizes my 
gr briefer statement of the grounds where- 
Prohibition is based, demand some no- 
jee at my hands, lest I seem to acquiesce in 
ysumptions which are, inmy view, unwar- 
qoted. { shall try to confine myself to ma- 
yal and living issues. 

]. Dr. B. says: 

“By ‘alcohol,’ he means any and every 
alcoholic liquid.’ ” 

_Ono! Beer is not alcohol, nor is 
cider, nor Wine, nor Whisky, nor Brandy ; 
put each of these contains alcohol—cannot 
be swallowed without imbibing alcohol. 
fome of them contain thirty to forty, 
gihers but five to ten, per cent. of alcohol ; 
gbile the greater portion of their ingredi- 
ats aie either innocent, or are noxious for 
reasons quite irrelevant to this discussion. 
gat the alcohol in each and all is identical 
ip nature, properties? and effectsyand is a 
woison to the human economy. That is my 
nosition. It is the statement of an assumed 
chemical or physiological truth—a scien- 
tifte fact— wherewith logic or morality has 
imply nothing to do but accept and act 
spon it as a fact, or deny and confute it. 

jl. Dr. Bacon further says: 

“Qn the question of ‘pure science and 
fact’ Mr. Greeley and those who hold with 
bim are a small minority.” 

—There is a sense wherein this statement 
istroe; but it is not true as pertinent to the 
matter at issue. I presume the great body 
of keepers and frequenters of grog-shops 
gre against me on this point, basing their 
decision on the dictates of their appetites or 
their imagined interests. But I deny that 
smajority of those competent to pass judg- 
ment on the question are against me, or 
tbat they are essentially at variance with 
regard to the noxious qualities of Alcohol. 
On this point, I might be ccntent with cit- 
ing Sylvester Grabam, Dr. Muzzy, Dr. Car- 





penter, Dy. Sewall, E. L. Youmans, and 
others who have scientifically investigated 
and treated the subject; but I will give one 
more authority: The Westminster Review 
had, about fourteen years ago, an able and 
thorough essay on the wrong side of this 
question, insisting that Alcohol was pot es- 
rentially, not necessarily, poisonous, if im- 
bibed in moderate quantities. Some years 
afterward (unless my recollection is greatly 
at fault) this Review, in an appended note 
or brief article, expressly retracted this as- 
sumption, stating that recent researches and 
demonstrations by the first living chemists 
had demonstrated that Alcohol és a poison. 

Ill. Dr. Bacon does not frankly say, 
though he very clearly intimates, that he 
holds with the “ nine-tenths” who, he says, 
differ with me on the fundamental or scien- 
ule question. Of course, ifhe does so dif- 
fer, he is consistent in opposing Prohibition. 
In that case, J can only wish that he would 
be four-square about it, and eschew guer- 
rilla or Parthian tactics. And, while ma- 
jorities are omnipotent on questions of 
legislation or politics, 1 do not feel bound 
to defer to them on questions of science. 

IV.: Dr. Bacon excepts to our Prohibitory 
legislation respecting Liquors, that it does 
not purport nor attempt to prohibit the wse, 
but only the sale, of Alcoholic Liquors. 
This cavil affects ali legislation against 
poisons with which I am acquainted. The 
law does not say “ You shall not swallow 
Arsenic,” but “ You shall not sel? it, save 
under such and such precautions, intended 
to make sure its use for such and such 
laudable purposes.” The change that Dr. 
B. desiderates would take effect first on our 
drug-stores. Our Prohibitory laws, so- 
called, are designed, like our laws regulat- 
ing the sale of other poisons, to prevent or 
greatly restrain the noxious while permitting 
the laudable uses of the substances specified, 
and providing that they shall be accessible 
forsuch uses. If they fail to secure these 
ends, let them be amended and improved ; 
but let not the ends be lost sight of. 

V. Dr. Bacon takes exception to my 
statement that one of his positions is sub- 
tantially this: “ A law generally disobeyed 
is necessarily invalid and useless.” He 
‘ays his objection is not tbat the Maine Law 
is “generally disobeyed, but that it is not 
eecuted.” Letting the difference stand for 
vhat it is worth, let me show that it does 
notserve his purpose. Dr. Bacon plainly 
approves of laws which condemn and pre- 
tcribe penalties for lewd sexual intercourse, 
whether the offenders be married persons 
ornot. He asserts (and I agree with him) 
that the stringent and sweeping legislation 
of Connecticut on this head is far prefer- 
able to the comparatively lax code of New 
York. So we have obtained at least one 
Common stand-point, whence our diverging 
theories can be scrutinized. 

Now will Dr. Bacon hazard an opinion 
48 to the proportion of legal prosecutions 
for sexual offenses to the offenses actually 
Committed, even in sober, moral Conneeti- 
cut? Will he put that proportion as high 
88 one to every ten thousand violations of 
express statutory interdict? Would not 
one in fifty thousand be probably nearer 
the truth? And yet I am confident that 
the interdict is salutary, despite its innum- 
erable violations. 

VI. Dr. Bacon sneers at our (New York) 
‘ct punishing seduction; triumphantly 
«king, ** Was there ever a conviction un- 
der it?” Lanswer, Yes; but that is no cri- 
lerion of its.value. If it had utterly pre- 
cluded and prevented the crime it contem- 
Plates, there would bave not been even a 
Complaint under it, and it would thus have 
been found worthless, according to Dr. Ba- 
Con's test. Mine is different. I doubt not 
there have been. many seductions in our 
State since that law was enacted ; yet I feel 
confident that there have been fewer than 
in its absence, and that libertines have been 
deterred by it from. assaults on female in- 
hocence by fraud and perfidy, which they 
Would have resorted to in the absence of 
‘uch a law. 

VII. Dr. Bacon is consistently severe on 
our New York laws against sexual immor- 
‘lity, in that, while they bear lightly upon 
the dissolute, they deal otherwise with the 
keepers of “ haunts of mercenary pollution.” 

Tam not upholding the lenity ; but I most 
mphatically approve the severity. Frail, 
falhble, passionate, as our race is, I shrink 
from measuring the guilt of each violator 
of God’s law of sexual purity, knowing that 
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thousands are beguiled and misled, in mo- 
ments of temptation and forgetfalness, into 
acts which they must evermore lament and 
abhor; but the cold-blooded villain who 
makes merchandise of Man’s bestiality and 
Woman’s shame and ruin can plead no 
mitigation of his guilt. A Christign lady 
who, thirty to forty years ago, when it was 
deemed their duty by Christians in this 
City to seek out and try to.save the lost, 
had served on a committee of noble women 
who visited dens of infamous resort to ex 
postulate and pray with their female in- 
mates, summed up her observations there 
in the remark that, while many of the girls 
seemed simply victims, the keepers, with- 
out exception, were as nearly fiends as it 
seemed possible for women in this life to 
be. And I judge that the difference thus 
indicated, though not always so marked, is 
discernible wherever human frailties or 
vices are made the basis of a mercenary 
craft, whether by the gambler, brothel- 
keeper, grog-seller, or any one else. 

VII. I wish Dr. B., and those who think 
with him, would earnestly undertake the 
searching, persistent enforcement of the 
laws of Connecticut which forbid and as- 
sume to punish Sexual Impurity and Gam- 
bling. If they did not soon find themselves 
in a very large hornet’s nest, and learn that 
there are other laws beside the Maine 
“ which the moral sense of the community 
does not recognize as wrong,” then I would 
confess myself mistaken. I beg then to try 
the experiment. 

1X. Of course, I protest against Dr. B.’s 
citation of the British game-laws and our 
late Fugitive Slave Law as a very audacious 
begging of the question. If the Maine 
Law is unjust and oppressive—if alcoholic 
beverages are essentially innocent and 
wholesome —there is an end of the contro- 
versy. But the Fugitive Slave act was 
wrong, as the British Game-Laws would be 
if correctly represented by Dr. B., not be- 
cause of the number to whose “ moral 
sense” they did not commend themselves, 
but because they were intrinsically, radi- 
cally unjust. And this is what I under- 
stand Dr. Bacon to intimate with regard to 
the Maine Law. I only wish he had chosen 
to say so in the plainest, clearest terms, 
since this would have materially reduced 
the length and increased the value of his 
letters. 

X. Finally, Dr. Bacon apprehends that I 
“have never considered how wide is the 
difference between statutes and sermons.” 
Perhaps not. But 1 live to learn; and, 
though no longer young, am still docile and 
tractable. The Dr.’s letters seem well cal- 
culated to elucidate the difference affirmed 
above, andI read them with firm intent 
to educe and appropriate all the good they 
are fitted to impart. 





WOODSTOCK, CONN.—A LEAF FROM 
NEW ENGLAND. 


BY ROSA PALMER. 


New Yorx echool-boss laugh at the old 
Revolutionary device of a snake in parts— 





each part representing a separate colony— 
under which are the words “Unite or 
Dre ;” because, while the tail is marked 
“Ga.,” and the tortuous and fragmentary 
middle is divided between “8. O.,” “ Md.,” 
“N. Y.,” ete., the proud headis named 
“ New England.” And when those school- 
boys grow older and more candid, they ask 
what there is in the influence, or history, or 
character of the Eastern States to justify 
any claim to pre-eminence. They never 
obtain a satisfactory auswer till they visit 
New England, and study thoughtfully some 





one place in it as a specimen of the whole. 

It is a good thing to “turn over a new 
leaf ;” but sometimes it is a better thing to 
turn over and look at an oldone. And 
many such are to be found in the book of 
New England. To drop the metaphor, 
new cities, like Lowell, Manchester, and 
Lawrence, start up and spread themselves 
where somebody has found water-power 
enough for overshot or turbine wheels ; and 
new towns like Putnam—named for the old 
soldier—take their importance from rail- 
way stations. Meanwhile, the old towns, 
it is said, go backward. That is what 
former residents say of Woodstock, Conn. 
And present residents, after a visit to New 
York or Boston, sometimes assent to it with 
asad confusion of face, as if standing still 
to shine in rural beauty were a thing to be 
ashamed of. The farmer who gives you a 
diive in his lofty wagon to the hill-top, 
where you can see the greatest number of 
church-steeples, each in a different town or 
village, says, by the way, “That building 
used to be the store.” “How many times 
I have gone up this road to the old mill!” 
“T remember when a man lived here that 
made silver spoons.” But the new empori- 
ums and manufactories do not appear. And 
the red squirrel, and the gray rabbit, and 
the American marmot grow more tame and 
fearless every summer; and on the fence, 
unscared by the rattling of your wheels, the 
marsh-quail perches, as if it had lost the 
instinct of flight, and loudly pipes, “ More 
wet!” 

Woodstock, one of the most beautiful in- 
terior towns in New England, is in Wind- 
ham County, in the northeastern part of 
Connecticut, and comprises an area of be- 
tween fifty and sixty square miles. It con- 
tains six villages, eight churches, and about 
8,000 inhabitants. It was founded by colo- 
nists from Roxbury, Mass., in 1686, and was 
called by them New Roxbury. “In Judge 
Sewall’s MS. Diary,” says Dr. Abiel 
Holmes, a native of this town, in his An- 
nals of America, “ | find this entry: ‘ 1690, 
March 18,1 gave New Roxbury the name 
of Woodstock because of its nearness to 
Oxford, for the sake of Queen Elizabeth, 
and the notable meetings that have been 
held at the place bearing the name in 
England.’” Those who attended the great 
Republican mass-meeting on Woodstock 
common, last autumn—addressed by Beech- 
er, Tilton, Wilson, Hoxie, Patterson, and 
others—will admit'that Judge Se wall’s prin- 
ciple of nomenclature was not misapplied. 

WOODSTOCK ACADEMY. 

The district schools of the town are well 
attended and well cared for. There are 
several select schools, and also an academy, 
founded in 1800. Think of the loveliest knoll 
in the Central Park Ramble, of New York, 
and imagine, in place of the picturesque arbor 
there, an old two-story white building, with 





green blinds, a huge door-stone, and a some- 
what imposing belfry. That is the outside 
of Woodstock Academy. Great men have 
| been fitted there for college and for life. A 
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of Connecticut: “There is no other state | 
where there is so much of what we may 
call an hereditary individuality. We freely 
confess that this element is somewhat in | 
excess, £0 far as the most genial and pleas- 
ant state of society is concerned. But when 
it comes to the raising up of men who are 
able to stand alone, and to strike out boldly 
for their objects, there is no population om 
this continent like it!” The art of govern- 
ment is generally supposed to have its 
difficulties. But this “hereditary individu- 
ality” seems to make it a peculiarly hard 
task to govern a Connecticut school. Per- 
haps the teacher has been moderately suc- 
cessful elsewhere. But he now finds old 
methods worthless, and resorts, perchance, 
to corporeal punishment. Its hopeful sub- 
ject, meanwhile, with the spirit of that 
Captain Wadsworth who hid the Connecti- 
cut charter in the Hartford oak, says: “ Do 
you know who you're lickin’ ?” No wonder 
that men who have successfully managed 
the old academy carry away with them the 
elements of future success. The late Evan 
M. Johnscn, D.D., of Brooklyn, N. Y., was 
once the principal of this institution. The 
late Hon. William L. Marcy, who was at 
one time governor of New York, was one 
of its pupils. : 

The oldest village, or Woodstock proper, 
is elevated probably some three hundred 
feet above the valley of the Quinebaug, four 
miles distant, and commands extensive 
views in every direction, embracing, among 
others, the towns of Thompson, Killingly, 
Southbridge, Dudley, Eastford, Union, and 
‘Pomfret. 

A WOODSTOCK ARTIST. 


An artist of some celebrity, whose home 
is in Woodstock—spending about one- 
half his time, however, in New York—has 
painted a view of the old village from the 
southwest. And, for the sake of that pic- 
ture, he must have been very glad that all 
the disagreeables of busmess have been 
withdrawn beyond his horizon by the new 
depot at Putnam. The picture is a rare 
one, full of interest to strangers as well as 
to those whose ancestral homes or summer 
retreats help to make it what it is. Itis a 
great thing to be able to choose the right 
spot for a sketch, when its subject is a 
whole village. Many a resident of Wood- 
stock, on first looking at this picture, while 
admitting its truthfulness, is surprised by 
its beauty, having never before taken just 
that view from the southwest. In the fore- 
ground, or in a favorable perspective, are 
many of the most beautiful residences in 
town. Then come the more beautiful 
trees: the Lombardy poplars around the 
old academy, so like those “Cypresses of 
San Miniato,” in the last exhibition of the 
Academy of Design. That painting, and 
these poplars, and the moonlight of last 
evening, help me to understand Robert 
Browning’s moon at Florence : 
“ Full she flared it, lamping Samminiato, 
Rounder ’twixt the cypresses and rounder, 
Perfect, till the nightingales applauded.” 

And it is worth something to be made to 
understand even three lines of Robert 
Browning. Yes, the poplars are in that 
picture of Woodstock, and so are the ever- 
greens and other shade trees, by scores and 
hundreds, that make the northwestern part 
of the common such a lovely park. 

In the studio where this landscape is still 
to be seen one is gratified to find a portrait, 
no less rare and perfect, of the late Prof. 
Sillimav, of New Haven. Woodstock 
ought to appreciate an artist who has suc- 
ceeded so admirably in both portrait and 
landscape painting. In this case, he had 
every incentive to success that a subject 
could furnish. 

“When a painter, poring on a face, 

Divinely, through all hindrance, finds the man 

Behind it, and so paints him that his face, 

The: shape and color of a mind and life, 

Lives for his children ever after, at 

Its best and fullest,” 
we forget the artist in our enjoyment of his 
work. So, before this portrait, we think 
only of the grand old Professor who used 
to come to Woodstock in his vacations, 
Some forty years ago, he left here the fol- 
lowing analysis of three 


MINERAL SPRINGS 
on a farm not far from the center of the 
town. Competent judges, now carefully in- 
vestigating the matter, predict that these 
springs will ere long be quite celebrated. 


“ The water,” says Prof. Silliman, “ be- 
longs to the class called chalybeate. The 
three springs differ from each other chiefly 
in the proportion of iron they contain. The 
_ or north spring, contains in one gal- 
on: 


Carbonate of soda, about 16 grains. 
Carbonate of iron, about 14 grains, 
with a minute portion of lime and salt. 


The second, or middle spring, contains 
in one gallon : 

Carbonate of soda, 15 grains. 

Carbonate of iron, 3} grains, with a 
very minute portion of lime and salt. 


The third contains in one gallon : 


Carbonate of soda, 16 grains. 

Carbonate of lime, 8 grins. 

Caibonate of iron, 4 grains, with a mi- 
nute portion of salt. 


« The three springs contain carbonic acid 
gas, the exact amount of which can be deter- 
mined only at the spring, when the water is 
freshly drawn. Itis this gas which holds the 
iron in a state of solution, so that the water is 
perfectly clear when firsttaken from the 





acing but, when allowed to stand for a 
short iime in an open vessel, the gas esca 
and leaves the iron settling, which gives the 
water a turbid appearance, and, final ly col- 
lecting on the sides and bottom of the vessel, 
it resembles rust, and, in fact, is the same as 
common - = oxyd of ——W the 
water expe! e gas more and ef- 
fectually, and hastens the betiling of the 
iron. ifthe water contained more gas than 
is requisite to dissolve the iron, it would 
appear inthe form of little bubbles, com- 
a Fe dap the bottom of the spring. This 
bubbling or re it is said, is some- 
times Lege | perceptible in one of these 
springs, whereas the ye at 

jaratoga exhibits it in such quantity that 
the water appears to be constantly » 
It is probable that analyzing the water at 
the spring would vary the result frem the 
foregoing, though not so considerably as to 
materially affect its medicinal character. 
Its value as 4 medicine depends on the car- 
bonic —Sone fixed air, on the iron, and 
on the carbonate of soda. The fixed air is 
an agreeable stimulus to the stomach, and i 
makes the iron less offensive ; it also rend- 
ers the water safe when taken in 
quantities. Hence, persons may drink 
an ipo] amount, which if common 
water would be 
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| recent writer in the New Englander says 


any other, being not only divided more 


finely than can possibly be done by any 
mechanical means, but even dissolved m 
the water. On account, however, of its 

rting with the fixed sir immediately on 

ee to stand in an 0 vessel, 
and the tendency of the iron to bottom, 
the efficacy of this water depends on its be- 
ing drunk fresh at the spring. The water 
rarely operates asa cathartic, unless taken 
in large quantities, or when used by persons 
whose stomachs are extremely irritable. 
lts most obvious effects, when taken in 
proper doses, are diuretic, at the same 
time operating on the secretions and ex- 
cretione generally. It likewise exhibits the 
powers of a mild and pleasant stimulant, 
and somewhat powerful tonic, especially 
the middle and third springs. Hence, they 
will prove serviceable in oo and in 
caces of general debility. Imscrofula and 

cutaneous affections, drinking freely and 

bathing the part affected has proved serv- 
iceable, in almost all cases. The second 
and third springs are best for drinking, 
and the first is best for bathing.” 

In this document, Prof. Silliman omitted 
to state that, after drinking “ to an astound- 
ing amount,” the water is changed within 
you into a kind of laughing-gas, every way 
as effective as the veritable nitrous oxyd. 

Social extremes sometimes meet at these 
springs. The children of the poor in the 
vicinity walk across the meadow in stout 
shoes, tied with leather strings, to drink and 
bathe and laugh and sing: 

“ Here’s to the good old water! 
Drink it down. 
He re’s to the good old water! 
Drink it down. 
Here's to the good old water, 
For it makes you feel a8 you oughter! 
Drink it down, drink it down, drink it down!” 
The way they return from the springs is, 
strictly speaking, rather racy. Others come 
in carriages and wagons, made easier by 
rolling -over the meadow-grass, which the 
horees paw daintily, as if saying: Come on! 
drink freely, and bathe your faces in the 
rusty spring, while I bathe my fetlocks 
in the pure, sparkling dew! A carriage 
stops at the south spring, and its occupants 
drink iron and soda and lime and water 
from a silver cup. Meanwhile, one of the 
poor children says to another: “I suppose 
they enjoy it too!” Like an old Baptist 
mammy, on & Virginia plantation, who 
went up to the great house to see “ massa’s 
pretty wife,” and said, when that lady ad- 
mitted that she was a Presbyterian, “ Well, 
I spec’ dey go to heaben fee!” 

There was a Lathing-house at the springs, 
and a prosperous hotel, where, more than a 
score and a half years since, Lorenzo Dow 
and his wife, and hundreds of others, came 
to renew their youth by these mineral 
waters. The waters are flow as good as 
ever; but “the town has gone backward !” 
Three or four years ago, when Connecticut 
was sending her best regiments to 


THE WAR, 

Woodstock went backward quite rapidly ; 
yes! it went away back te 1776, when, at 
the request of Washington and Putnam, it 
gave up, with others, its pastor to be the 
chaplain of Gen. Putnam’s regiment, the 
Connecticut 8d. This ia Jetter contain- 
ing that request : ‘ 

“ To the Church and Congregation at Wood- 

stock : 

Mr. Leonard is a man whose exemplary 
life and conversation must make him highly 
esteemed by every person who has the 
pleasure of being acquainted with him. It 
therefore can be no surprise to us to hear 
they are loth to part with him. His in- 
fluence in the army is great. He is em- 
ployed in the glorious work of attending to 
the morals of a brave people, who are fight- 
ing for their liberties—the liberties of the 
‘people of Woodstock—the liberty of all 
America. We therefore hope that, know- 
ing how nobly he is employed, the congre- 
gation of Woodstock will cheerfully give 
up to the publica gentleman so very use- 
fol’ And when, by the blessing of a kind 
Providence, this — and unparalleled 
struggle for our liberties is at an end, we 
have not the least doubt but Mr. Leonard 
will, with redoubled joy, be received in the 
open arms of a congregation so very dear 


to him as the g people of Woodstock 
are. 


This is what is hoped for, this is what is 
expected, by the congregation of Wood- 
stock’s sincere well-wishers and very hum- 
ble servants, 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
IsRAEL PUTNAM. 


Heap qvanters, CAMBRIDGE, | 
24th ot March, 1776.” s 
AN OLD HERO. 

When the British attacked New London, 
in 1814, the news was brought by night to 
Woodstock. An adjutant rode, like Paul 
Revere, to summon help from all the vil- 
lages and farms in the vicinity. The men 
must meet, he said, on Woodstock common, 
at noon the next day. At sunrise, how- 
ever, the exhausted adjutant, having fin- 
ished his night’s work, rode into town and 
found the men already mustered on the 
common. The old adjutant, William Flynn, 
Esq., is still living and in good health. 
£nd when, in the same spirit, four years 
ago, mothers, wives, sisters, and fond, faith- 
ful friends had given up their dearest, they 
rushed forward to the conflict, as of old. 
Some of these heroes died in hospitals, some 
at Andersonville, and some are still “ miss- 
ing.” This summer, a remnant came home. 
And now the knapsack that served at the 
siege of Newbern is laid away on the same 
shelf with the ancestral cartridge-box that 
served against the British. 

Woodstock has sent over two hundred and 
fifty men, or about one-tenth of its entire 
population, to fight the rebels, and it has 
over-run its quota in anticipation and full 
preparation for an additional draft of 500,- 
000. It has given for war purposes $58,000, 
an amount greater, it is said, in proportion to 
its population, than that paid by any other 
town in the state. One of the veterans mus- 
tered out last June, after three whole years 
of service, was then just nineteen. 
He hunted up his school-books and applied 
for admission to the old academy, where his 
classmates are small boys and girls of all 
ages. Once during the war he came home 
on a furlough, and a lady told him what a 
pity it was that his studies should be so long 
interrupted. “I know it,” he said, with real 
emotion, “but I must see this war through ! 
After that, I shall go to school again.” He 
may feel himself a backward member of 
his classes this term, when he thinks of the 
three good years bletted out by bleod from 
his progress in study. But he is now going 
forward. And God speed him! He seems 
to have set his face toward college. Where, 
in what academy, are there free and honor- 
ary scholarships for returned soldiers? 
This working your own way is in many 
cases a very good thing. And there has 
always been enough of it in New England 
colleges. 1t develops energy, self-reliance, 
and concentration. But when a young man 
begins to fit himself for college, with no 


























prospect but the long delays incident upon 
teaching and working nights, and recrea- 





tion hours, and summer vacations, what is 
to keep him from despair? Among the 
sketches found in Washington Allston’s 
studio, after his death, is one of Prometheus 
bound. There is energy in those titanic 
muscles. There is self-reliance in the firm 
bearing of that haughty head. There is 
concentration in that mighty struggle to be 
free. But, in spite of all these, there are 
the rock and the chains and the bound 
Prometheus still. May God and his money 
—where are the faithful stewards ?—help 
the young veteran-student who recited his 
fist Latin lesson this week in the Wood- 
stock academy. 


NOTED NAMES. 


Gen. McClellan’s father, a native : of 
Woodstock, was s pupil in this same acad- 
emy. His grandfather was a permanent 
resident of the town, and “famous for his 
hospitality and fox-hunting.” The old 
hemestead is one of the most attractive and 
beautiful places in town. Several of the 
General’s descendants, bearing the same 





name, are now living here. They all voted 
last autumn, I am happy to eay, for Abra- 
ham Lincoln. The Dr. Holmes quoted 
abeve was a resident of Woodstock, and 
the father of Dr. O. W. Holmes, the poet. 
The father of Prof. 8. F. B. Morse, the in- 
ventor of the electric telegraph, was Rev. 
Jedediah Morse, D.D., the geographer, 
whose early home is still pointed out in a 
beautiful, retired part of the town. Gen. 
Eaton and Commodore Morris were also 
natives of Woodstock. 

The town is always well represented at 
the agricultural fairs of the county and 
state. Yet it is not wholly given to farming. 
A dozen or more manufacturing establish- 
ments of various kinds are in active opera- 
tion in the different villages, the owners of 
which are, it is said, reaping a rich harvest. 


SUMMER RETREAT. 


About the time that Woodstock began to 
go backward in the estimation of business 
men, it came to the knowledge of jaded 
merchants and tired mothers with young 
children, as a place almost unequaled for 
spending a quiet summer in regaining lo+t 
health and strength. There is a commo- ‘ 
dious and well-kept boarding-house at the 
noith end of the common, commanding 
one of the finest views in New England. 
Some few fast young men from the city have 





found the place rather slow and quiet. They 
| have tried green apples in the neighboring 
| orchards, in spite of protesting owners ; 
| rowed asail-boat on the lakeina broiling 
| sun ; brought old horses to grief by attempts 
at fast driving on moonlight evenings ; 
waked Nicodemus and everybody else by 
ringing the church and academy-bells at 
midnight, and so at last have exhausted 
Woodstock and taken theirdeparture. But 
sensible men and wise mothers linger till 
the hazlenuts, wild grapes,and shagbarks 
are ripe. And they will come again next 
year. 

The game of croquet, destined to be one 
ofthe most poptlar games in the country 
with young and old, has been introduced 
here this summer. The common finds it 
“a little wearing,” as old Cherub Wilfer 
said of Lavvy and her ma. But the game 
keeps the young ladies out-doors. So, 
thanks to its inventor. Some good neigh- 
bors promise to introduce archery here 
next summer. The Woodstock people are 
workers of the most earnest, practical kind, 
and a little real play will be good for them. 

In looking over the church records, I 
find these two items—the first dated eighty- 
five years ago: 

“ Aug, 31st, 1780.—The following vote 
was passed: Nem Con. (viz.) that Brother 
Ebenezer Coburn’s laboring among his hay 
upon the 30th of July last, being Lord’s day 
and the weather fair, was a breach of the 


Sabbath or fourth commandment, and a 
scandal to our holy religion.” 


“ Oct. 29th.—Being Lord’s day, Brother 
Ebenezer Coburn made the satisfaction re- 
quired of him by the church, by a public 
confession, which was accepted by the 
brethren.” 


A PRAYER MEETING. 


One evening, not long since, I went to 
the weekly prayer-meeting in the “lower 
neighborhood.” The building in which it 
was held is a well-preserved specimen of 
the “red school-house” order of architec- 
ture. Half of the desks and benches are 
ranged on one side of the interior, and the 
other half on the other side in the same 
manner, so that in school-time all the boys 
sit facing all the girls, and at the evening 
meetings the men and women confront 
each other, Quaker fashion, filling the same 
relative positions which they began to fill 
some years ag) as school-children. It was 
nearly dark when we assembled, and I 
asked Sweet Fern how the place was to be 
lighted. “By the wise virgins,” was her 
answer. They made their appearance after 
a while. That is to say, certain parties 
brought in and lighted two lanterns and a 
candle, which were carefully placed on 
the desks of such as had - hymn-books. 
The singing was good, and the reading 
pleased me still more. The deacon selected 
my favorite chapter in the book of Daniel, 
When he came to this verse, “From the 
first day that thou didst set thine heart to 
understand and to chasten thyself before 
thy God, thy words were heard,” I felt sure 
that we were going to have a good meeting. 
As the deacon resumed his seat, a little 
man rcse in one corner. He said he never 
used to take any part in the meetings, but 
lately he had found it a good thing to do 
to. He knew he wasn’t a public speaker. 
and he knew he hadn’t served God as he 
ought; but he meant to serve him some. 
When that little man sat down, it seemed 
as if everybody was silently praying for 
him. Then we sang, “ Must Jesus bear his 
cross alone ?” and then we all waited; and 
then I heard a lady’s voice. Sweet Fern 
whispered, “That is the deacon’s wife.” 
She said, “We read that ‘at midnight 
Paul and Silas prayed and sang praises to 
God.’ And,” she continued, “ I have thought 
sometimes that one reason why our prayers 
are not answered is because we pray with- 
out praising. My Saviour has been very 
near to me this week,” she added ; “he has 
brought me near to him by bringing me 
into the society of those who love to speak 
of him, and I have realized his presence in 
many other ways. I should be ungrateful 
if I did not praise him.” On the way home 
from meeting, the deacon’s wife laid her 
hand on my friend’s arm, and asked softly, 
“Why didn’t we hear from you to-night?” 
Sweet Fern looked up to the stars, and said : 
“I wasn’t conscious of any shrinking. I 
am sure I had enough to say—he has been 
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80 good to me this summer.” Just then we 
came to the homestead gate. So we said 
good-bye to the deacon’s wife. But I keep 
thinking about her. 


NEW ENGLAND PREACHING. 


On Sundays the church is nearly fall. The 

pulpit, I must not forget to say, is always 

beautifully dressed with flowers. They have 

a young minister, Rev. James H. Lyon, lately 

settled in Pittsburgh, Pa.,a native of Wood- 

stock, and a graduate of Williamstown, 

Mass. He is here recruiting his health, and 

doing good to all. One Sabbath morning dur- 

ing the recent haying season, he preached 

from the text, “ Except a corn of wheat fall 

into the ground and die, it abideth alone ; 

but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” 

I shall never forget how the farmers listened 

tohim. “Did you never see,” he said, “a 

field overgrown with thistles and briers and 

bushes? How can a higher life be organ- 

ized and developed there? Must it not be by 

destroy ing the old, by laying waste the field, 

by causing it, as it were, to perish? There 

can never be fruitfulness there except after 

death. It is just so with the soul: only if it 

pass through the cutting-down and burial of 
its trespasses, only if God plows the heart and 

turns under to destruction the old growth 

of sins, can the seed of the Word be rooted, 

and the heart become fruitful. How foolish 

would that man appear who would plant 
his thistle-patch with corn, and expect fruit 
on the field—a new life there while the old 
life was still supported! How foolish the 
man who expects, with all his love of the 
world, with all the natural depravity, to 
support also the love of God: to grow sin 
and holiness in the same heart; to be old 
and new at the same time! I do not be- 
lieve in that kind of life which has not all 
along been preceded by death. | believe that 
the degree which the former shal] reach de- 
pends upon the reality and degree of the 
latter: that only as our deadness is 
thorough will our life be vigorous ; only as 
we are crucified unto the world will we rise 
above the world; only as the flesh and 
fleshly lusts are buried will the spirit and 
spiritual desires be raised and become the 
fruit of the soul. It is he who loseth his 
life for Christ’s sake that will find it.” 
* * * “Thus, brethren, through his death 
‘we pass up into eternal life ; out of the con- 
demnation, up into the justification ; out of 
nature and darkness, up into grace and mar- 
velous light ; out of sin, up into sanctifica- 
tion; out of the grave, up into endless 
glory.” 

The summer is ended. I am longing 
for and shall soon go hence to the city, 
and it will not disappoint me. Neither will 
it make me forget with what pleasure and 
profit I have studied, during these last few 
weeks, one leaf from the library of New 
England. 

Wooperock, Sept. 1ith, 1865. 





CONCERNING TIME -KEEPERS 
AND TIME-SAVERS. 
BY REV. THEO. L. CUYLER. 


WE have just set up, ina niche in our new 
house in Brooklyn, a “modern improve- 
ment” which Brother Beecher did not have 
in that famous domicil of his that provoked 
s0 comical a star paper. “Here is the 
very spot for it,” said the little lady who 
acts as quartermaster-general of our 
household ; and in that niche of the wall 
we set one of Timby’s Solar Clocks. Itis 
the gift of our accomplished friend, Dr. 
Whiting, of Saratoga. We expect to “ take 
great comfort ” (as the old ladies say) with 
our astronomical clock. The youngsters 
will learn from it the exact diurnal motion 
of the earth onits axis; for the clock is 
really a beautiful terrestrial globe, with a 
dial-plate attached to it. As the globe re- 
volves, it carries the hours around with it. 
Ona plate beneath are marked the min- 
utes. A litttle gilded swn on the top of the 
clock-case marks the spot on the earth’s 
surface where it is high noon. At the 
hour of our writing this paragraph—ten 
o’clock in the evening—it is noon in Japan, 
according to our astronomical time-keeper. 
The Japanese laborer is just sitting down 
to his noon-day meal of rice, and the Chi- 
nese housekeeper is just roasting a fat rat, 
or a plump young puppy for her family- 
dinner. 

This cloek of the ingenious Timby is a 
capital contrivance for the school-room. 
It is also a pleasant educator in the family. 
Not only does it teach my children how 
days and nights are made by the revolution 
of our globe, but it reminds me by itacom- 
pleted swing upon its axis that another day 
has “gone with its account to heaven.” 
As that little minute-dial steals along, I am 
reminded how fast the golden moments 


fly. > 

"A clock would be worth a fortune to me 
that would teach me constantly the value 
of aminute. “Take care ofthe pence, and 
the pounds will take care of themselves,” is 
the secret of growing rich. And in the time- 
currency, minutes are the precious pence 
that, saved or lost, make the millionaire or 
the bankrupt. Succegsful men have com- 
monly been misers of their minutes, Lord 
Nelson’s victories were gained, as he said 
himself, by being “always # quarter of an 
hour ahead” of his enemy. Napoleon 
studied his watch as closely as he studied 
the maps of the battle-field. Washington 
was so rigidly punctual that, when his pri- 
vate secretary pleaded as an excuse for 
tardiness a slow watch, he said to him 
“ you must get a new watch, sir, or I must 
get a new secretary.” Elihu Burritt, the 
learned blacksmith, told me that he picked 
up much of his knowledge of fifty dif 
ferent languages during the intervals of 
his labors at the anvil. Dr. Mason 
Good composed his translation of a 
Latin work in the streets of London, dur- 
ing his walks and rides to visit his numer- 
ous patients. He put in his pocket two or 
three leaves of the volume. He read the 
passage over as he walked or rode until he 
had engraved it on his retentive memory. 
Then he translated the passage in his mind, 
corrected it, and, when he reached home, 
he committed the a 
When the work was completed, 
lost a moment or lost a visit. Richard Bax- 
ter, who wrote more books, preached more 
sermons, and made more pastoral visits than 
any minister of that century, taught his 
Kidderminster weavers to fasten religious 
books on their looms, that they might drink 
in knowledge while throwing the shuttle. 
” He that loses his minutes loses his life. 
Alas! how often loses his soul! For the 
present moment is all the time God ever 





gives ug The pea-captain who should sit 
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and heave overboard his whole cargo by 
the single package would come into port at 
last with about the same character for wis- 
dom as the spendthrift of time comes to the 
death-bed that ends life’s voyage. It is a 
total loss, and no insurance. 

It would be a curious reckoning to count 
up our wasted moments in a single day. 
No little time is lost by many in the morn- 
ing in debating whether they will quit their 
warm bed or not. John Wesley, who rose 
systematically at five o’clock, was overheard 
in such 8 debate as this, and at length called 
out, “ Well, John Wesley! you may do as 
you like; but J mean to get up.” Much 
time is lost during the day in indecision, in 
aimless loitering, in idle reveries, in waiting 
for slow and unpunctual people, in long 
talks and long calls that might both be im- 
proved by compression. Added together, 
the lost moments in an average life would 
amount to more hours than Milton required 
to write the Paradise Lost, or Newton to 
build his immortal Principia. 

My Timby’s clock tells me that it is quite 
bed-time for a sober man who meditates an 
early rising. Before I turn off my gas-light 
(which is an electrical burner, another cun- 
ning modern improvement), let me enter 
my brief solemn protest against murdering 
a minister’s precious morning-hours by long 
and impertinent calls in his study. His 
time then belongs to his congregation and 
his Master. He is doing Christ’s work. 
Don’t disturb him with trifles. The talk of 
the lips tendeth to penury. If you want to 
talk with him about your soul, or the spirit- 
ual welfare of others, then come, and wel- 
come; open your whole heart. You will 
help him, and he will try to help you. But 
if you saunter in “just to say How d'ye de ?” 
or come to ask a favor, or to recommend a 
book, please be brief, and, when you are 
through, then “make rectilineals for the 
door.” He who steals a faithful minister’s 
morning robs God! 





AN ACRE OF CONSECRATED 
BRICK 


BY REV. J. L. CORNING. 


Povengrersig, N. Y., September 20, 1955. 

To-pay the trustees and faculty of Vassar 
Female College quietly, and without pa- 
rade, enter upon the work for which they 
have been four patient years making ready. 
About a mile east of our goodly town 
stands a huge brick structure, covering 
nearly an acre of ground. It is one of the 
largest edifices under one roof on the conti- 
nent, includivg within its walls all the appli- 
ances essential to a first-class college, with 
accommodations for three hundred and 
fifty students, besides five fine residences 
for president and professors. One needs a 
full half-day to survey this magnificent 
building and its appointments, even super- 
ficially. A few details, which I have gath- 
ered within an hour, will be interesting to 
the readers of The Iydependent. 

The building contains two hundred and 
forty bed-rooms, and about one hundred 
private study-parlors attached, fifteen reci- 
tation-rooms, two large lecture-rooms, six- 
teen bath-rooms, thirty-one music-rooms, 
four art studios, a spacious chapel, capable 
of accommodating say five hundred, a large 
library, art gallery, mineralogical cabinet, 
chemical] and philosophical rooms, all fur- 
nished with every requisite, even to the mi- 
nutest detail. The observatory, a separate 
edifice adjacent, was erected at a cost of 
about fifteen thousand dollars, and contains, 
I am informed, one of the finest object- 
glasses in the country. 

The chairman of the building committee 
gives me the following particulars: Five 
million four hundred thousand bricks were 
used in building the huge pile. Fifteen 
miles of iron and lead pipe were required 
for heat, water, and gas. The total length 
of the edifice is four hundred and seventy- 
four feet, and the extreme depth one hund- 
red and seventy-one feet. 

The above details I put down, as they 
stand, at random on my note-book. 

Here is every requisite of a complete col- 
legiate training. I marked especially the 
philocophical and chemical rooms, whi¢h 
were fitted up under the supervision of 
Prof. Farrar. The walls of these are 
adorned with portraits of all the leading 
representatives of science, past and present, 
and the apparatus is fully up to the stand- 
ard of our leading colleges. The astronom- 
ical department is under the care of Miss 
Maria Mitchell, who has already acquired 
not only a national but a trans-atlantic 
fame. 

Dr. Raymond, late of the Brooklyn Poly- 
technic Institute, is president, and brings to 
his office the requisites of finished scholar- 
ship, and a mature experience asa public 
educator. 

The applications for admission to the col- 
lege have already greatly exceeded its capa- 
city, and it begins its career with the bright- 
est auguries of success. 

This magnificent institution bears the 
pame of its founder, Mathew Vassar, in 
whose brain the conception has been float- 
ing, as he informs me, for the past fifteen 
years. 1 believe he makes no secret of the 
fact that his father could not read and his 
mother barely knew the alphabet; and 
there is something suggestive in such un- 
promising antecedents when you look at 
this great pile of architecture, represent- 
ing nearly half a million of dollars, conse- 
crated to the cause of public education. 

It isin contemplation to erect a large 
building adjacent to the college, devoted to 
physical culture, which is to be provided 
with a riding-school, bowling-alley, and 
billiard-rooms. This work is to be begun 
during the present season. 

Of course, the people of this goodly town 
feel an honest pride in this great and noble 

it is something which any city 
might felicitate itself upon, to contain the 
largest institution on the continent for the 
education of young women ; and, without 
invidious or extravagant comparison, our 
city holds such a treasure. I assure the 
two hundred and odd thousand readers of 
' The Independent that it will repay a long 
jowney, even in these days of railroad mor- 
tality, to visit this acre of consecrated 
brick. A great multitude of hearts send 
up their prayers that the noble benefaction 
which is inaugurated to-day may bless the 
youth of the present and those of coming 
generations. 








read Latin, astonished the master 
1 r? in, eee PRET 
gin, atrap— man-trap.” 
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Sexvmon 


BY 


Rev. Huwey Wann Brronmr.* 


“seeing then that we have a great High Priest that is 
passed into the heavens, Jesus, the Son of Ged, let us 
hold fast our profession. ‘er we have not an high priest 
which cannot be touched with the feeling of our fafirml- 
ties :-but was in all points tempted likeas wear», yot 
witheat sin. Let as therefore come boldly unto the 
throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy, and find 
grace tohelp in time of need.""—dus., iv. 1¢—16. 


Yow will take notice that those qualities 
and attributes which were made manifest 
by the Saviour upon earth are now express- 
ly translated. He is represented in heaven 
as carrying on the same work which 
he prosecuted on earth. There is an infi- 
nite mode of representation which has 
sometimes been employed, that represents 
God's natural life in heaven 98 flowing on 
from eternity to eternity; but that repre- 
sents Christ, as, for the sake of a divine and 
excellent purpose, stepping aside from his 
native and proper life to acta part; and 
that represents the earthly life of Christ as 
am official one, and him as an actor who, 
having completed his earthly work, went 
back to his own nature. As—if we may 
compare great things with little—an actor 
upon the stage performs a part which is 
prescribed for him, enacting, employing 
the language, using the gestures, and as- 
suming the positions that are supposed to 
be proper to a given character, and then, 
when his evening’s duty is ended, goes 
home, and comes back to himself, to speak 
his own language, to think his own 
thoughts, and to indulge in his own feel- 
ings; so it is supposed that in the min- 
istry of redemption it was needful that 
Christ should come forth and perform a 
part. on earth, having righteously done 
which, he went back to himself in heaven- 
The misfortune of such a representation is, 
that we lose the whole insight into the dis- 
position and nature of God which is given 
us by the truth of Christ. For he came not 
to perform a part as something separate 
froma. his universal life, but to enact a part 
of his’ universal life with us, in our view, 
and under circumstances that would make 
it possible for us to comprehend the eternal 
nature of God. So that, when Christ 
worked upon earth, with joy or with sor- 
row, with sympathy or with neglect at in- 
iquity and injustice, he worked out his own 
nature with simplicity ; and when he went 
back to heaven, he went carrying the same 
sympathy which he had manifested on 
earth, the same facility of personal friend- 
ships, the same gentleness and patience in 
dealing with men. Whatever he was upon 
earth, that, and more, because there are no 
restraining influences there, he is in 
heaven. “Seeing then that we have a 
great High Priest that is passed into the 
heavens, Jesus, the Son of God, let us hold 
fast our profession.” And then the reason 
given is, “We haye not an high priest 
which cannot be touched with the feeling 
of our infirmities: but was in all points 
tempted like.as: we are, yet withott sin.’ 
This earthly manifestation of Christ, it is 
implied, belongs to him yet. It is the 
ground and reason of trusting him. 

Men are not created for solitary life. 
They are made for society. They are united 
to each other so that one represents anoth- 
er. Their needs drive men to each other. 
Their possible joys require that they should 
seek one another. Their sorrows demand 
that they, should come to one another for 
relief. And so the opportupity of helpful- 
ness is established. In its lower form, it is 
co-operative labor, or material aid ; but as 
men rise in the scale of being, although 
bodily helps are no less required, there is 
more mind-want, there is more moral and 
affectional want, and men help each other 
by the interchange of thought and sympa- 
thy. 

New, this sympathy is the act of throw- 
ing one’s self in another’s place, with a re- 
alization either of their joy or of their sor- 
row, and then acting with them, or for them. 
In consequence of this interjected life, you 
participate in others’ life. You know it. 
You make it your own, as it were. Their 
heart beats in your bosom. Their sorrows 
afflict you. Their joys overflow from your 
cup. It has the power of transfusing one’s 
life into another’s life, or of accepting an- 
other’s life into one’s own. It is familiar in 
its lower forms in domesticity. It is the 
common experience of affection. For or- 
dinary purposes, human sympathy suffices. 
In the lower periods of human life we are 
surrounded by our natural guardians, that 
are enough superior to us to stand in the 
place, as it were, of the very divine gov- 
ernment. Man knows God first through his 
parents; but there come periods in the nat- 
ural process of development and experience 
which are quite beyond the reach of human 
sympathy. The soul looks up for higher 
help than any that man can give. 

This is true of those, deep heart-troubles 
which men seldom commit to men. Often 
men know only, that a great storm is on 
their souls, and they cannot commit it to 
others, because they cannot comprehend it. 
Usually, these deeper heart-troubles are not 
safe out of our own confidence. There are 
few to whom one would commit, unreserv- 
edly, the soul’s secrets, not knowing what 
men may be, or become in future time. 
Moreover, it is given to many to suffer what 
it is not given to many to understand; and 
men would sooner place pearls before swine 
than cast out the inner workings of their na- 
ture to those that are unable to comprehend 
them. 

It is true, also, of moral troubles. In 
every age men have sought exemption from 
grief arising from the reflex influences of 
conscience and aspiration in their priests, 
or in eminent sages of goodness. But 
above all ministrations of men there come 
times when the heart rises and demands 
nothing less than God. The soul calls out 
for God. 

Although this longing does not imply the 
existence and the agency of God, as some 
have argued, in an individual experience, 
yet when we come to consider that in every 
age of the world of which we have any 
record, among every people of which we 
have any account, under all governments, 
all educations, and all the divers forms in 
which the moral nature of man has broken 
forth into external religions, there has beea 
one common development of the race— 

namely, ® tendency to seek out and take 


hold of a superior being th 
then the reaching 
‘Out toward God of the nature of man must 


we by our weakness, by our moral want 
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our delinquencies, by oar sins,and the 
sters which they bring upon us, Gre ren- 
dered necessitous of God, and a3 the com- 
science, the hope, the faith, and the whole 
being yearn after some high and remedial 
friend, so Scripture represents that God is 
adapted to the necessity ia the human 
mind, and that he is a being that sympa- 
thizes with men. He is an High Priest 
that can be touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities, 
This development of the Divine Being 
meets and fulfills all these forelookings and 
yearnings of the race ; and this is the reve- 
lation of Soripture, as distinguished from 
the deductions of science im nature. for 
no man could have learmed from the ma- 
terial creation any such elements of the 
divine character as this. We learn God's 
wisdom from material science; we learn 
his power, his ubiquity, and maay things 
of his government, in nature; and if you 
regard the humaa mind as a part of nature, 
and study God from the developments of 
the human mind, you learn also that he is 
goodness and love; but it required the dis 
tinct revelation of God through holy men 
of old to teach the world that he was a be- 
ing of infinite sympathy, and that he ad- 
dressed that side of his mind to the whole 
human family, as a part of the remedial 
system by which mea were te be saved. It 
needed that-revelation, te bring: this truth 
within the bounds of our faith and credence, 
We could not have suspected it. We 
might have wished it to be so. Now we 
know it to be so. God hath declared it. 
lt becomes, then, a matter -f profound 
interest tous to know some of the condi- 
tions of this divine sympathy with mea. 
What is the nature of it, the scope of it, the 
operation of it? and how are we to useit? 
nlike human sympathy, it is founded in 
perfect insight. it caunvt be subject to 
mis'ake, or check, as ours is, from miscon- 
ception. We are accustomed, when divine 
sympathy with man is spoken of, to say 
within ourselves, “ There inesnatihen that 
is perhaps figuratively like it, but it is not 
to be supposed that im a perfect being there 
is a-sympathy exacly like ours.” We 
know whatitis for afriend to sympathize 
with a friend in trouble. We know that, 
if we go, when we have tears in our eyes 
end tears in our heart, to one that is in the 
place of mother or father, they manifest in- 
finite tenderness toward us, and blend their 
life with ours. There is something practi- 
cal and tangible and definite in this. But 
to suppose that God has such a sym- 
athy a3 they feel is stretching a figure, 
iteralizing a metaphor, many men 
think. It is supposed that divine 
sympathy is something more airy, some- 
thing more mystic, something not so prac- 
tical and not so comforting, as the sympa- 
thy of a human heart with a human heart. 
On the other hand,man is less sympathetic, 
on account of the circumscription of his 
being, than God. Our sympathy is always 
mutable. Itis in the nature of things eva- 
nescent. It is always based, more or less, 
upon misconception. It is always liable 
to misconceptton; whereas, the divine 
mind, looking into the soul, and seein 
thovght, and feeling, and character, an 
tendency, and want, and seeing them per- 
fectly, never makes a mistake, never errs 
in judgment. God knows the end from the 
beginning, and when his mind beholds 
man, he takes bim in in all the amplitude, 
if T miay so say, of his litileress. He never 
‘will be less ; he never will be meaner; he 
never will be more checkered with faults ; 
he never will be more creased and flawed, 
than God thought him to be when he first 
locked upon bim, and beheld him in his 
mulitudirous wants. Indeed. it is because 
of his infinite need that God’s sympathy is 
extended to him. 

When asurgeon stands and looks upon 
a regiment of able-bodied soldiers, he has a 
sympathy with them; but it is a sympathy 
of life, and health, and strength. It is a 
common feeling of mawly enjoyment. But 
when he sees, after the battle, haif of that 
regiment lying wounded upom the field, he 
has then a sympathy for them, but it is on 
account of their wounds and necessities. 
When he looks upon the spirits of just men 
made perfect in heaven, he has a sympathy 
with these holy beingg; but when he looks 
tpon men on earth; wounded, cast down, 
bruised, and destroy ed by sin, and by their 
own sin, he sympathizes with them on ac- 
count of their sad condition ; and the fact 
that they are guilty is an aiditional reason 
for his kindness and yearning. 

So that the sympathy of God, as it is | 
wiser and discreeter, so, if auvthing, it is 
more real, than human sympathy. And it 
is not liable to reaction. {tis not liable to 
correction. It is founded upon such per- 
fection that it cannot be subject to any 
such moods and varixtions as must needs 
accompany all the operations of the human 


mind. 

It Godfloved the world, and§gave his Son 
to die for it; if the Son died for the world : 
if he eympathizes with the world so as to 
lav the foundation for the exhortation to 


they germinate —“ the inteats of the heart.” 
The mind of God is répresented as 
ing ® man, and dissecting him, aed analyz- 

him, and even going back of is 


—the intentions. God has such a | 
quick and fiery look that he sees the mind | 
in all its fruits and component parts. 
“Neither is there any creature that is not 
manifest in his sight.” 
him plainer than the stars are before us. | 
“ All things are naked aud opened unto the | 
eyes of him with whom we have to do.” | 
In barbarous times, it was the custom, | 
when 8 man was Captured, to bend back 
his face, and expose it to the public 
gaze, so that he could sot hide his disgrace, 
and it was made a theme of rejoicing to his 
enemies. His.bare face was laid up so that 
every body could see who he was. And it 
is represented that men stand before God 
stripped and exposed like those prostrased 
in the presence of their captors. Thus the 
idea set forth rune through three or four 
kinds of figures, all designed to show how 
intimately and ~y e and perfecily 
men are known before God ; and it is upon 
the grovrd of such complete knowledge 
that it is declared, “ Let us, therefore, come 
boldly avto the throne of grace, that we 
may obtain mercy, and grace to help in 
time of need.” You come to God because 
he knows you to be sinful; because he 
knows how thoroughly sinful you are; be- 
cause he knows you s0 much better thin 
you know yourself. You do not come to 
God because yo are better than you are 
accustomed to think you are; you do not 
come to God because you know so much; 
you are more ignorant than your conceit 
wil] allow you to acknowledge. You do 
not come to God because your conscience 
is so excellent a guide; at best it is fallible. 
You do not come to God becau-e your sym- 

atbies and affe: tions are so sweet and pure. 

ou come to God because you are so weak, 
and sinfol, and needy. Your wan‘s and 
shortcomings have always been known, and 
will always be known by him to whom we 
ere responsible for every act and thought 
and inten‘ion, and on whom we are tepend- 
ent fer every blessing We stand perfectly 
disclosed before him. And yet, such is the 
nature of divine love, that he, a mercifal 
High Priest, looking upon men in all their 
deformity and nakedness, and knowing 
them ten thousand times better than they 
know themselves, or ever will till the 
ju¢gment day, still says to them, “I have 
compassion upon you, I have sympathy 
with you; come to me, and obtain me.cy, 
and grace to help in time of need.” 

W hat a refuge it is to men who are tried 
by fear,to have such a High Priest to 
whom they can repair, knowing that al- 
ready their case is plead and decided in the 
heart of his sympathy! 

Divine sympathy is not, either, like ours, 
mixed with ecelfishness aud pride, vitiated 
with hatreds and animosities, and tainted 
with envies and jealousies. There is in 
the best natures something of imperfection, 
and in most natures much. And sympathy 
itselfin the human heart would scarcely 
bear inspection. The first outbursts of 
sympathy are generous; but when it is 
obliged to flow on from day to day, when 
it is obliged to find all the sinuosities of its 
subjects, and flow around their lives. it is 
apt to become more er less cold, restricted, 
ard even selfish. There are a thousand 
things that deteriorate human sympathy, 
but nothing that deteriorates God’s sym- 
pathy. His is a sympathy of infinite love 
—a love that can never be increased, and 
that can never be diminished. It is a sym- 
pathy of infinite generousness, of infinite 
magnanimity, of infinite tenderness and pa- 
tience and pity and goodness. It is pure, 
high, unfailing. It stands as the soul’s 
hope and joy for ever and for ever. 

is, unfolded somewhat, and familiar- 
ized by illustration, is the teaching of the 
New Testament throughout. There never 
would have been any doubt in our minds in 
respect to the feeling of God had we lived 
in the time of the Saviour. If we had felt 
at liberty fo measure the feeling of God 
from the developments of the divine nature 
in the Lord Jesus Christ, I think we should 
have had a conception of the infinite tea- 
derness and goodness of oar Heavenly 
Father whith we have failed to get from 
the abstract conception of Jehovah. 

In view of this subject, thus opened, I 
remark : 


r | the example not die out of Christ weeping 
disjoint | over the city of Jerusalem, 


ing 
tigaghts tothe germinant elements of the | thic 
min 


All men are before | world thathe knew was hastening to final 





1. The sympathy of Christ is not to be 
made permissive of sin, asif it werea weak- 
ress or an indulgence merely. ft is a 
stimulns, on the coritrary, to resist and 
overcome evil. This whole passage begins 
as an exhortation to holiness of life. “ Let 
us therefore Jabor to enter into that rest, 
lest any man fall under the same example 
of unbelief. For the word of God is 
quick "—and so on. It is an argument 
against sin. principally because you never 
can hide, nor conceal, nor excuse, ner palli- 
ate, anv part of your worthlessne:s before 
God. He knows it all better than you do. 
No veil ia there that can be between the 
eye of God and your heart, any more than 
there is a veil that can keepthe lightning 
from stiking its object. Gcd’s eye pierces 
| all disguises. There is no use in trying to 
| sin, or to justify sin, or excuseit, inyourown 
conscier ce, or before yourselves or your fel- 
low-men ; for the eye of God is sharper 





draw near and obtiin grace to help in time 
of need—his sympathy must of necessity 
have been a sympathy with the world just 
as it was. It was not an ideal world. The 
divine sympathy was not founded on the 


before God just as he stands before us, in 


more hateful, more unlovelv, more wicked 
in good ani mighty in evil, than he appears 


almost call it, God’s love was addressed. 
While men were yet his enemie:, he cave 
his son to die for the world, and the con 
came, ard suffered, and 
life, and became the Saviour of men. 
And now that Saviour has gone up to 


world. 

And as of the race, so of each individval. 
The sympathy of God is a sympathy that is 
extended to every man, on the ground of 
infi: mity and weakness, that are the result 
of wickedness. A great many men sup- 
pose that God has sympathy in reserve for 
them on the fulfillment of certain conditions 
—that is to say, on the fulfillment of repent- 
ance and of righteousness begun. Let men 
lay the foundation of righteousness, and 
begin to build the temple of holi- 
ness in themselves; and in_ propor- 
tion as they develop loveliness of 
character God, will be in sy¥®npathy with 
them. at is true; but it is not true that 
this is the vee y_of God of which the 
Scripture speaks. There are two sympa- 
thies— one of complacency, and one of 
remedialness? There is a nature of God 
that precedes holiness in us, and takes hold 
of us by the power of stimulating love. 
There is an action of the divine mind that 
is curative. There is a feeling in the di- 
vine nature of God of which we have a 
i reflex. We have the echo of tha‘ 
which is thunder in him ; the spark of that 
which is the solar flood in him; a power 
of compassion which takes hold of men in 
their weakness and want, and lifts them out 
of- them, and cures them. There is this 
sympathy in God. It is not a substitute for 
the after sympathy of likeness and compla- 
cency ; for we are, by the healing power of 
God, rounded into likeness and similarit 
of holiness. .God has that sympa'by whic 
is in common holiness, common grace ; but 
beside thaf. preceding it, and the very in- 
strument of the production of it, there is a 
pity and compassion in the mind of Go1 for 
men, that heals them of their transgres-ion, 
and takes them in a!l the plenitude of their 
weakness, and accepis them, not because 
they are sinners, but though they are. 

ere is a consolation derivable from this 
view which many will know how to appre- 
ciate; for no inflexion of experience in 
early Christian life is more common than 
the feeling that the words are not 
to us; that God cannot be in sympathy with 
us, on account of the wickedness, and the 
concealed. wickednees, of our hearts. In 
other words, we inscnsibly transfer our own 
humbleress of knowl to. the divine 


mind. | If, then, when in pture God is 
prenoqueed our Friend and Sympathizer, it 
taught that he has a full wledge of 


our ihe apd vent, it takes away all 
ound for any such erroneous conception. 
nd that is the declaration.“ The word of 
God is quick and powerful ”—whether you 





supposition of a millennial state. Man stood | 


historic verity. Yep, he appeared to him ' 


to us. And yet, to ‘his monster race, [ might } 


laid down his | 


heaven, there to be the High Priest of man- | 
kind, and to sympathize still with a wicked H 


than atwo-edged sword, and all things are 
, exposed to his view. In the first place, sin 
cannot be hidden from God; and, in the 
| next place, there is no need of hiding it 
from him. It is folly to attempt to conceal 
sin. Itis better,a thousand times, to con- 
fess it. When I have called the surgeon 
to medica‘e my hand, which has a gangre- 
nous wound on it that requires amputation, 


scyatch,and tell him that is all there is; or to 
tell him the whole story.and let him save my 
, life, though it be at the pain of amputation ? 
| When | have swallowed a_ poisonous 
draught, and I know it, shall I say to my 
physician, “ Itis only indigestion,” and go 


trouble ? 

if it were possible to deceive God in re- 
gaid to our sin, how foolish it would be, 
| since he is the Surgeon, the Phy-ician of 


| and save us. 


do not need to, that we should prostrate 
owselves before him, and tell bim of every 
feeli: g that we experience! How much bet- 
ter it is that the worst, the guiltiest, the 
most undeserving, the most ungrateful, the 
mest recreant should confiss their sins be- 
fore God, and obtain forgiveness and suc- 
cor.in time of need! Why should we hide 
our transgressions?’ Why should we not 
acknowledge them, and be helped ? 

2. The sympathy of Christ furnishes a 
ground for consolation under the sense of 
guilt and of bondage for sin. im other 
words, itis the remedy for that desponden- 
cy which comes from remorse. h, that 
men might be Welivered from the bondage 
of the law who live unter the administra- 
tion of the Gospel! But how many thou- 
sards there are that go with their head 
bowed down, carrying their sorrow ani 
sickness as if there had never been a Sav- 
iour, asif there had never been a revela- 
tion of Christ. They go to God in Christ 
Jesus just as they would have gone to God 
without a Christ Jesus. There are thou- 
sands of men whose judgment is continu- 
ally convicting them of sin, whose con- 
science every day is wounded, whose in- 
ward life is bruised, and who d> not know 
that it is the nature as well as the office of 
Christ to sy a with them on account 
of their troubles. 

Christ knows your whdle estate. He 
knows how you suffer. He knows how de- 
serving you are of suffering. He knows 
perfectly well that you are condemned 
under the law. And because he knovs 
these things he is willing to take you, and 
forgive you, and love you. 

io yeu weppore that that apostle of 
charity who bas been magnifi 
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whieh is better, to let him take some slight | 
| fered cup, “It is easy for you to bring that 











he knew 
that there was no hope for it, saying, “If 
thou hadst known, even thou, at least, in 

thy day, the things which belong unto 
thy peace! but now they are hidden from 
thine eyes.” He could net forbear the 
tears, the mourning, avd the lamentation. 
And if it were true that God looked upon a 


doom and destruction, it would mot alter 
the fact.that there is in the heart of God a 
sympathy that is willing to help, that wants 
to help, and that longs to ~ And the 
guiltiest man that lives has a right to feel, 
“ Still there is One that pities me, if mea 
do not ; that will help me, if mem will not; 
and that will permit me to come to him 
every day, unworthy asi am. I can ge to 
the throne of heaven snd bow my head, 
and shed tears at the feet of him who is 
King of kings and Lord of lords.” - 

re ought to be great consolation, then, 
to those who are seeking to live a Christian 
life in spite of the evil tendencies that daily 
influence them. You have an High Priest 
that was tempted in all points as you are. 
He was without sia, to be sure; but that 
fact did not take away his power of sym- 
pathizing with you in consequence of sin. 

8. The sympathy of Christ is also ground 
of confidence ia our conflicts and struggles 
in the battle of life—irrespective, [ meav, 
of any moral qualities. We are called, a3 
we grow older, to walk deeper and deeper 
in the s‘ream, and often the bottom is rocky. 
It is not uncommon for men that begin 
strong to end weak; for men that begin 
rich to end poor; for men that begin th 
fiiends to end solitary. Indeed, it may be 
eaid that men grow in life very much as 
trees grow ; that, from bearing large, green, 
succulent leaves, and casting a welcome 
shade for men to repose under, gradually 
come to be unable to bear leaves, and hold 
up dead branches more and more, till at | 
last they stand mere stems and trunks. | 
Often men are unleaved, and become feeble 
and barren, as they grow older. And all 
through life there is not a day in which 
there is not some trouble, or labor, or ex- 
perience, that needs sympathy. And, bless- 
ed be God, we bave a right to feel that 
the Lord Jesus Christ takes us up into his 
heait with such intimate and confidential 
love that all our sorrows are his, and all 
our JP s are bis 

e are not to suppose that those sorrows 
of ows which are founded upon misappre- 
Lension become sorrows to Christ in just 
the same way that they become sorrows to 
us. It does not need, in other words, thas 
Christ should look upon facts of life jus! as 
we look upon them. We may think that 
the storm into which we look is an endless 
storm. He may see the beginning and the | 
end of it. As, during a thunder-storm, you 
often see the light beyoad the clouds, so 
Christ may see a Jight beyond the clouds of | 
this stormy life. But that does not alter 
the fact that he se with men. 

When a little child screams, and trembles 
with fiight, does not the mother catch it 
up in her arms, and soothe it? And does | 
she do it any the lessif it is only a miser- 
able little dog that the child is afraid of, as | 
if it was alion or adragon? The mother | 
knows that the child’s fear is exaggerated, 
but the child’s fear is real; and it is with 
the actual feeling that the sympathy goes, 
and not necessarily with a philosophical , 
judgment as to the cause of it. 

Now, although our troubles are such as 
to-morrow will cure, such a3 will wear 
themselves out, or such as we misappre- 
hend, the thing that makes us weak under 
them attracts the thought of God; and we 
have the sympathy of Christ with our feel- 
ing iteelf—not merely with the cause of 
our feeling. So that we have a right to go, 
day by day, to God, with all our sorrows 
and troubles, without stopping to consider 
whether they are tiansient or not. The 
fact that anything disturbs you is enough 
to take you to Christ, and is reason enouch 
for Christ to look upon you and say: “ My | 
ore is enflicient. Be not afraid. It is | 








4. The sympathy of Christ may likewis> 
meke ali our sorrows ard bereavemen ; 
easier to be borne, and kindle in us a fait 
ef victory both on earth aod in heavei. 
There is a faith by which one can rise into 
the presence of Christ, and ease himself of 
a thousand stinging cares and pressures and 
burdens. The consciousness that Christ 
knows our sorrows aad rejoicings, and sym- 
pathizes with them, me away from our 
earthly lot half of its"U®bearableness. To 
know that God knows all, and that God 
s\mpathizes with u: in it, affords to man 
the sweetest comfort that he can experience 
in this life. 

These views of Christ may be employed 
by us. We are exhorted in our text tocome 
to him in time of need for aid. We need 
divine help here. Not that we are to disz- 
own earthiy help; not that we are to relin- 
quish the use of our own powers; not that 
we are not to employ our own manly cour- 
age ; not that we are to despise the helpful 
sympathy of our fellow-men in the relations 
that they sustain to us; but, high above 
these, and as the fountain, indeed, from 
which these are replenished, stands the 
great Source of all comfort, and the voice 
of God is speaking to us, and saying: 
“ Come boldly to the throne of grace, that 
you may ob‘ain mercy, and that you may 
find grace to help in time of need.” 

You will say to me, “Isis very easy for 
you that stand there to tell us who are down 
in the stream struggling how to bear our- 
selves; you are.not stricken as we are.” 
Axd so it is the tendency of grief to always 
thre w away its relief. 
made irritable by his sicknes:, should say 
to the physician that comes with the prof- 


| medicine ana tell me it would do me good; 
} but if you were sick, and were in my place, 


| it would be different.” 


No doubt it would ; 


| for if the physician were sick, he wold 


on lying until death«eals my lips; or shall | 
1 make known tc him the real cause of my | 


| souls, coming with tenderness to heal us } 
How much better is it, sin-e | 
we cann:t disguise ourselves from God, and ! 


very likely be as fooli-h as the patient is 
now. The reason why | am fit to bring you 
this medicine is because you are sick and | 
am well. If I were sick, 1 should be as fool- 
ish as you are. 

1 recollect once, in Lodiana, crossing a 
ford when it was swollen. I wasona young 
horee. A friend, who is now in heaven, 
was by my side. The water was as high as 
the horre’s back, and I sat on my knees, 
ee up like a bird on the saddle, when 

ie became frightened at some foam, and 
reared and fell backward, and threw me, 
all appareled, into the water, which roared 
and rushed like liquid thunder past me. | 
My first impulse was to put for the shore 
to which I was going. That shore was 
nearer than the other; but the water grew 
deeper and deeper clear up toit. It was 
far back to the shore from whieh [ had 
come, but it grew more and more shallow 
in that directién. Deacon Hant, seeing my 
age ye turned on his saddle, and with 

is hand beckoned me to go back. I saw 
him among the waters, all right upon his 
hore, as I struggled to keep my footing ; 
and 1 might have said, “it is easy for you, 
Deacon, to sit ecomforiably on your horse, 
and tell me what todo!” But he was just 
the maz to tell me which shore to go to. 
Pecause he was not in the water, and I was, 
therefore he was just the man to be m 
guide out of the whirling flood. With mue 
toil and trouble, I reached the shore ; where- 
ac, doubtless, if 1 had striven for the other 
shore, | should have been lost. 

_ There are many men who are whelmed 
in iemptatiens, and are being swept down 
ihe stream of danger or trouble; and we 


them, And let them not answer, “It is | 
eacy for you to give us advice,” and refuse 
| 0 heed our warning. Lét them not, be- 
cause it is for us,as guides and helps, to 

show them the true way, refuse to avail 
themselves of the benefit of our exhorta- 
tion. I stard to say, as a pastor and 
teacher to you, in the name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, Thouch your sins have gone 
over your heads like mountains, though 
those evils which sin breeds have beset you 
on every side, though your troubles and 
misfortunes seem to have all the 
stars, Icome to say to you, in the time of 
your reed, You are not lost, nor forgotven, 
bor unloved, ror unsuccored ; for there, 
standing brighter than any star, glorious in 
holiness, fearfal in praises, acd omnipotent 
Jesus Christ, say- 
our - 
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«It shows how little was his interest in the 


, discriminated. 


It is as if @ patient, | 


stand on shore-places o/ safety, and call out | 
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Meworms or THE Lire or WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE; With an Essay toward 
an Kxpression of his Genius, and an Ac- 
count of the Rise and Progress of the 
English Drama. By RionaArp GRANT 
Waite. Little, Brown & Uo. 
Shakespeare had, in common wi'h all 

master minds, a prescience of his immor- 
tality. “Non omnis moriar” was an evi- 
dent consciousness of his soul. Yet he had 
no perception of the range over which he 
would sweep. There was then a new 
world, just a century old, according to the 
annals of his continent, the scene already of 
much wild adventure, of romance and suc- 
cess more fabulous than any knight er- 
rantry recorded, which English navigators 
like Drake, or those in her service like Ca- 
bot, and English men of spirit and eater- 
prise like Raleigh, had visited and partially 
settled, but to which his eye never seems to 
turn, ror his fancy dream of its having any 
connection with his poems and plays. Had 
it been told him that his works would be as 
greatly studied there asin England; that 
edition after edition would appear from its 
presses; that mena of letters and parts 
would devote their genius to their elucida- 
tion ; that gvery scrap of his private his- 
tory would there be eagerly devourei, and 
every hint as to his character and quality 
of soul searched for as for hid treasures, 
even hie even-tempered nature might have 
been ruffled pleasantly at the vision. 

Yet itis the mostcommon event in our 
literature. Studies of Shakespeare are a3 
commen as intelligent minds; while not a 
few are proud to call themselves “ Shakes- 
peare’s scholars.” Is it not, by the way, a 
little st: ange that in this prolific and adven- 
turous mind there is no reference to “ the 
enterpires of great pith and moment” 
that were then keezing all Europe astir, 
from Italy to the Hebrides? Only one al- 
lusion, we believe, in all his writings is, 
found to America, in the obscure, half- 
mythical, “ still vexed Bermoothes.” And 
yet Jamestown and New York were both 
settled when he was busy coining money 
at ‘Blackfriars or spending itat Stratford. 


affairs political and national of the age in 
which he lived, and confirms a thought of 
Mr. White’s, that he realiy contributed 
nothing to the advancement of his own or 
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for his work, assimilating what he read with 
marvelous Celerity and completeness. His 
characters are not statues, but mea, and 
therefore grow and change with the life 
through which he traces them ; in this dif- 
tering trom every other painter—Milton, 
Dante, Homer, and all, whose characters 
end as they begun. “Lear, Romeo, Mac- 


end of the play as at the beginning.” “He 
made souls to his characters, he did not give 
them his own.” Notso happy a statement 
of 8 common opinion as might be. He did 
not make the souls, they made themselves. 
His fools most nearly represent himself. 
They are autobiographic. All his minor 
characters are of major finish. He builded 
each minute and unseen part as well and 
carefully as the grander ones. His fancy 
is infinite. It never uses “like” but al- 
ways injects its own life into the object it 
illustrates. He never preaches; there is 
no moral intended. Johnson, meaning 
censure, wrote praise when he said, “ He 
carried his persons indifferently through 
right and wrong, and at the close dismisses 
them without further care, and leaves their 
example to operate by choice.” 

Such are a few of his thoughts as re- 
morselessly strung ipon this brief column, 
as he plucked of his hero's wonders for his 
longer and better rosary. 

The author catches the trick often of his 
master, and is quaint and conceitful ; though 
commonly he is simple and clear. His 
fancy is not very vigorou:, and he seldom 
starts a figure from itsquarry and sets it ! 
winged and flying through his pages, He | 
falls into an Elizabethan defect, in his slight | 
way of treating a sinful thing. Thedrama- | 
tists put coarse words into the mouths of | 
their characters; they did not themselves | 
directly approve the vice they painted. | 
Shakespeare would have never over his 
own name mae the fling at vir!ue which Mr. | 
White has on page 110. Jests of that sort are 
perilous, and not Shakespearean. Neither 
would he have presumed to compare his 
words and those of Christ, as this author has 
done. It is well to note the difference which 
he hardly perceives bet ween the man and the 
Master. Shakespeare's words express, but 
do not improve, society. Christ's regener- 
ate; Shakespeare has never advanced the 
cause ofman. The words of the Lord have 
renewed and are renewing the world. The 
first is a poor sinner, wondrously gifted. 
Let him not be mentioned as approachi.g 











any age. “Ifthe plague had not spared | 
him in his cradle,” says he, “the | 
great movements of the world would | 
have been deprived of no direct im- | 


| pulse coming from his mind.” He had 


taken no interest in the movements —politi- 
cal, religions, or commercial—that were | 
then, in Germany, Switzerland, Holland, | 
and England, laying the foundations of 
modern society. 

This Life and Essay, modestly said to 
be “toward an expression of his genius,” 
are valuable as the closing tribute of 


labors of years that have found their | 


expression in the edition of his works 
which this volume concludes and crowns. 

The Life is a faithful gathering up of the 
crumbs that lie scattered under the tables, 
legal and literary, poetical and dramatic, 


of the times in which he lived ; said crumbs | 


being carefully kneaded together by a mix- 
ture of reason and imagination not always 
The life, as he tells it, is not 
especialiy manly and attractive, certainly 
not romartic, an‘ after the fashion of men of 


genius. Nothing is balder, nothing more 
prosaic. He is a town-bov of good family, 


roystering and unprinciple’d. He robs the 
neighboring park, and lampoons its incensed 
owner. He seduces a maiden of a farming 
neighborhood, a mile from the town, 
whom Mr. White, to whiten his hero, seeks 
most ur justly to blacken ; marrie3 her, prob- 
ably upen compulsion, while yet a lad of 
eighteen; leaves her in three years for Lon- 
don, and sees her and their three children 
but once a year for twenty years afterward. 
He toils hard for money, and harder for 
position; makes his fa'her into a gentleman, 
by a herald’s record, that he may be a gen- 
tleman’s son ; is a sharp man at a bargain, 
and pursues 8 poor debtor as flercely a3 his 
father’s creditors had him, of whom it is 


recorded that he is excused from church be- | 


cause he feared the bailiff; ignores his 
plays because they are disreputable and 
smell of the shop ; is chiefly gratified when 


| he can belly the Lucies by his wealth and 
landed possessions ; and dies in middle life, | 


ofa drunken debauch. Such a character, 
despite the epithets “sweet and gentle” 
with which it is adorned, is not especially 


* sweet. Nota single noble or tender trait, 


save care for his father—and that is made to 


appear most selfish—is disclosed in these | 


consolidated debris of his life. We confess 
to a sense of pain and loss as we read the 
dry details. None of Raleigh’s enthusiasm, 
nor Bacon’s advocacy of new ideas and re- 
forms, nor Milton's faithfulness to priaci- 
ple, characterize the greater than them all— 
greater, yet less. 


| of his connection with it. 


the Son of God. | 

8:ill again do we object to his onslaught | 
upon puritanism for its onslaught upon 
theaters. He proves that the practice 
was dicreputable, antl declares Shakes- 
peare could not enter good society because 
; He shows that 
his career was not essential to the revela- 
tion of his genius. And, as every one 
knows, without visiting the theater, it is 
impossible for any actor to embody his 
charcters, much less for a body of actors 


| to fill out all the cheracters, each of 


which, as he says, is a creation, perfect and 
| inimitable. His plays can only be fully 
' enjoyed in the ctudy, or at the fireside. 
| Mrs. Kemble or a reader may help them, all 
actors harmthem. The very portraits of 
great ac‘ors in his parts are hideous cari- 
catures of his conceptions. The Puritan, 
as a scholar“and a man of taste, no less 
than as a moralist and a Chrisiian, was 
right, and no defense of Shakespeare’s works 
is helped by a defense of his business. It is 
to-day, as then, the haurt and the minister 
of vice. 

Again, we cbject to his theory that no 
future Shakespeares canarise. He was not 
so much the essence of his age that he can- 
not ‘be reproduced. 8 genius was his 


own. In other shapes, it may yet reveal | 
itself. Not one like him may arise, and 
yet we may not say nothis superior. Who 
knows the capacity of Man’s nature? The 


Italians undoubtedly said Homer cold no 
be equaled. and yet Dante, bis peer, was 
with them. Englishmen boasted of the 


Greek dramatis's, and a far greater was | 


among them; of Virgil, while his supe- 
rior, Milton, was with them, poor and 
blind ; of the balladists of Chevy Chase, and 
| the moralists Johnson and Pope, while 
Wordsworth sat before their 
sightless eyes. Who knows what will be 
on the morrow ? 


supreme 


| ‘Tue CoNGREGATIONAL QUARTSRLY for 
| July and October (a double number) is 
| mainly filled with the “ Official Record of 
the National Congrega‘ional Council,” held 
in Boston, in June last. The record em- 
braces a complete roll of the coun.il,éhe 
| sermon of Dr. Sturtevant, the minutes, and 
the reports on Declaration of Faith, Church 
Polity, Evangelization in the Wes: aad 
| South, Ministerial Support, Education of 
Young Men for the Ministry, Church Build- 
ing, Parochial Evangelization, Systematiz- 
ing Benevolent Contributions, Evangeliza- 
tion in Foreign Lands, Books and Tracts, 
Congregational House, Worrhip, the $750,- 
| 000 Fund, Temperance, etc. 


| CONGREGATIONAUISM. — Many of our 


But few novel facts are given as to his life, | readers will be glad to learn that the very 


' and some theories we especially doubt— 


especially the character given to his wife, a 
rustic, forward girl, forcing herself upon the 
gay youth of Stratford, justly cut off with | 


| g second-best bed, while he writes sonnets 


to some Laura or Beatrice in London, who 
fed the sacred flame! Pah on this attempt 
to foist the free-love of to-day on Shakes- 
peare and England of three centuries ago. 
It is enough to have it defiling every new 
American novel, especially if written by 
maidens all forlorn, the “ Emily Chesters,” 
and “Moods,” and “ Azalias,” and other 
such, without being attached to that health- 
ier if ruderage. Shakespeare was an honest 
husband, if a worldly one, supporting his 
family when a boy, living with them when 
aman, dying among them, buried among 


othe Exeay, though less acute than Hud- 
son's, and far Jess brilliant than Emerson’s, 
is still more elaborate and thorough than 
theirs. It discourses first of talent and gen- 
ine much after the usual sort ; then dissec's 
the era and the people; then the genius. 
Shakespeare was never recognized as the 
unquestioned head of human genius till this 
century ; though much admired in bis own, 
as all ever-living men must be. His style, 
though purely his own, was also purely 
English. His foreigners were naturalized. 
Othellc, Ceesar, Coriolanus, and all were 
Britons. His language was Saxon and 
Latin, indiscriminately; more Latin than 
later writers, and Latin with a flavor of its 
roots. He wasno precisian, no etymologi-t, 
no purist. He was not classical and Greek, 
but Gothic. “He was often undeniably in- 
correct.” “It is not among great imagina- 
tive writers, who are affluent in thought and 
free in style, that we are to look fora gran- 
matically faultless use of language; but 
rather among didactic writers, who are con- 
stipated and precise, and who occupy @ 
place in the second or third grade, or one 
yet lower.” Walter Scott, next, he says, to 
him, Deo maximo intervalio, is in like maa- 
ner guilty of inaccuracies of styl¢ as well 
as of statement. 

His vagueness is at times the bighest art; 
his metaphors, though mixed, yet distinct— 
like coul and body, one, yet not the same. 
His book-knowledge, though not great, was 
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enough for his purpo:e, and he crammed 


able paper on “Congregational Polity, Usage, 
and Law,” contributed by Hon. Woodbury 
Davis, of the Supreme Court of Maine, to 
the Boston Review for July, has been pub- 
lished in a pamphlet. It may be had in 
this city of Dean & Fisk, 11 Aun street. 


Equat Surrrace.—The address from 
the colored citizens of Norfolk, Va. to the 
people of the United States, in vindication 
of their rights as citizeus, has been printed 
in a pamphlet by E. Anthony & Sons, New 
Bedford, Mass. 


“Tue GREAT DELIVERANCE AND THE 
New CAREER” is the title of an oration 
delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa So- 
ciety of Union College, July 25, 1865, by 
Robert J. Breckinridge, D.D., Liu.D., of 
Kentucky, and published by James 8 
Claxton, of Philadelphia. The loyalty of 
Dr, Breckinridge through the whole strug- 
gle for the suppression of the rebellion, to 
say nothing of his eminence as a scholar 
and a divine, entitles him to a respectfal 
hearing from the people of the North ; and 
certainly his oration contains much that is 
worthy of profound attention. We regret 
to observe, however, that he is willing to 
deprive the negro of the right of suffrage, 
and that in defense of this injustice he em- 
ploys the same powers of casuistry which 
in former years were dedicated to the sery- 
ice of slavery in @ stern resistance to the 
doctrine of immediate emancipation. Dr. 
Breckinridge has done good service in 
Kentucky in advocating the constitutional 
amendment forever prohibiting slavery ; 
but he is not delivered from thé atheistic 
prejudice which refuses to the negro the 
fall rights of a man and a citizen. 


Tne Sarnaroca Temperance Conven- 
TION.—J. ‘N. Stearns has published, in a 


Fifh National Temperance Convention, 
held at Saratoga Springs, Aug. 1st, 2d, and 


adopted, and the business transacted.” 
The papers referred to are these: “ Tem- 
perance and Religion,” by Rev. Dr. J. W. 
Chickering ; “Prohibition,” by Rev. Dr. 
W. W. Newell; “The Effects of Alcohol 
as a Medicine,” by Charles Jewett, M.D. ; 
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beth, Othello are not the same men at the | 
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“The Prohibitory Movement in 
Britain,” by the United Kingdom Alliance. 
“National Temperance and Tract Publi. 
Cation House,” by James Black, ® 
Among the epeeches are those of Gov. 

Buckingham, Rey. John Pierpont, Rev. 

| T. L. Cuyler, Gen. Neal Dow, Gerrit Smith, 

| and Rey. John Marsh, D.D. The Pamphlet 


is sold for 25 cents, to defra ex ' 
| printing. eee 


Great 


SHERMAN AND His CAMPAIGNS.—( 
Richardson, of this cit i 7 
| Ri son, S City, has in press 4 
| work entitled “Sherman and his Cam. 
| paigns,” by Col. 8. M. Bowman and Lt. 
Col. R. 3. Irwin. It will be an octavo yol- 

ume of 500 pages, with eight splendid steel 
poitraits, and maps, plans, etc, It will be 
& work cf great interest and value. 


NATIONAL Banks.—The publisher of the 
Bankers’ Magazine has issued 9 Yolifme 
containing a list of 1,534 national banke 
in the United States, with the name of pres- 
ident and cashier of each, capital, limit of 
capital, and name of New York correspond. 
ent; also the name of the redemption agent 
of each national bank, and names of na. 
tional banks acting as depositories of pub- 
lic moneys. 
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BY REV. PHARCELLUS CHURCH, D.D. 


LAKES AND EXCURSIONS. 
GENEVA and Canandaigua lakes are be- 
coming every year more and more at- 
tractive as 


summer resorts. Steamers 
ply on them both, passing . up and 
down between banks Overspread with 


farms of surpassing richness and beauty. 
The latter lake adds the charm of 
hills, forests, and much that is picturesque 
in scenery ; and, besides its hotels, is pro 
vided with cabins, to which parties resort, 
carrying their own provisions, or having 
them provided by those who are ia waiting 
for the pleasure and pay of furnishing them. 
Here one enjoys a perfectly rural life, re- 
mote from the tumult of hotels and water- 
ing-places, and where he can dress as he 
pleases. The Geneva lake is larger and 
more regular in its features. it is a sort of 
cauldron, about half full of clear, beautiful 
water, the rim of which rises on either hand 
to a gentle upland, stretching off loftily in 
the distance, with the green, yellow, and 
gray of meadow, forest, golden fields of 
grain, and plowed lands alternately blended 
in the view. The Watkins Glen is the ter- 
minus of the excursion, at the head of the 
lake, and an object of great interest to vis- 
itors. 

The rural pastime of our city denizens, 
to whom it is perhaps a necessity, is creat- 


| ing a fashion for the whole country, and 


both villagers and well-to-do farmers are 
spending much of their summers in excur- 
sions, pic-nics, and amusements whichéheir 
homes do not afford. The effect is to blend 
the distant and dissimilar elements of ou 
social life as a nation, somewhat like the at- 


triterated compound of various ingredients 


in the mortar and under the pestle of the 
apothecary... 
WATERING- PLACES 
Avon and Clifton Springs are more ex 
clusively curative resorts than even Sara 


toga itself. A larger proportion of theic 
Visitors come to be cured of their diseases, 
| and fewer for mere pleasure. As I am 
stopping at Clifton, 1 will make it chiefly 


| the subject of my remarks. 
Central railroad, about 
Car andaigua 


It is on the 
ten miles east of 


The waters are impregaated 
with sulphur, magnesia, iron, and, | be 

lieve, o her minerals, and are sald 10 resem 
ble the White Sulphur Springs of Virgiaia 
it may be said of them, as of breezes from 
| Araby the Blest, 


“ They whisper whence they sto’e their sweets 
The underworld, if not tophet iiself 
| finds vent through these healih-inspiriag 
channels, though use makes them agrevable 
both to the taste and the smell. The 
| streams gush up fiom lime-rock crevices, 
sparkling invitingly to the eye, and offer- 
ing a cool and refreshing beverage to allay 


the thirst. We are soriy to.observe the 
neglect to keep the curbs and other su 


rouudings of the springs in proper conai 


tion, all except the one in the Water-Uure 
grounds, which is tasie(ully arranged. Tae 
public, as well as the immediate owners, 
| have an interest in the suitable keeping of 


all such places of geveral resort. The con- 

liguons grove ot primeval forest-trees is a 

+ splendid addition to the spriog, and night 
be rendered a perfect Eden. 
WATER CURE. 

The Clifton Springs Water-Cure, though 


| mot my stopping-place, merits some en- 


deavor to set before the public its excellent 
curative aliangemcnts and its truly re 
ligious and philanthropic character. It 


began with Dr. Henry Foster, in 1850, with- 
out capital, though now with an invest 

ment in buildings aud grounds of probably 
$100,000, which is an outgrowth of the ia- 
stitution itself. The iucipient wooden 
buildings, which followed one after another 
as the growth of the establishment re- 
quired, have now given place to a partially - 
finished brick structure, 235 feet loag, with 
spacious piazzain front the whvle length, 
including a central building five stories 
high, and two wings, each four stories, one 
100 feet deep and the other 200 or 300, with 
gymnasium and oiher appendages. It 
will accommodate 200 or 300 guests, and, if 
the experience of the future is like the 





neat pamphlet, the “Proceedings of the | 


8d, 1865; including the papers presented, | 
speeches delivered, resolutions and reports | 


past, will always have more applicants 
than can be admitted. 
lt proceeds on the principle that, to se- 

cures healthy condition of the body, a right 

state of the moral and spiriual nature 

must first be established, with q view to a 

sanitary use of the appetifes and activities. 

When 80 much of the building as includes 

the chapel had been completed, at services 

in which Dr. Hickok, of Union Vollege, 

took part, he said “it was intended to con- 
secyaie it tothe worship of the Almighty, 
and tc dedicate the entire building to the 
useful and cha:itable purposes for which it 
was designed.” “The ides originated in 
Dr. Foster’s devotion to his Maker and iu- 
tense love for his race—a devotion and 
love so plainly manifested in his never- 
ceasing labor for the cure of the soul as 
well as the body.” “The plan ie,” said the 
presicing officer on the occasion, “to make 
the institution substantially eleemosynary— 
to be conducted for the benefit ot the poor of 
all evangelical denominations, but more 
especially for that of poor clergymen and 
their families. A sufficient number of pa- 
tients will be received, able to pay the 
charges of their boaid and treatment, to 
meet the expence of those who are deserv- 
| ing the charity of the institution. Doctor 
Foster's intention is thus to devote the en- 
tire income arising from the receipts of the 
paying patients to the noble cause of char- 
ity, and especially of charity to the Lord's 
poor. It will be observed that, in accord- 
ance with his design, no part of the income 
is to be retained for bis own personal use.” 
Dr. F. informs me that it is his purpose 
to obtain an endowment of $100,000 to sup- 
| portthe medical attendants, that the pro- 
| ceeds may be for the benefit of the poor, and 
| especially of ministers worn out in the serv- 
| ice of their Master. Though the property 
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THE PRESIDENT AND THE 
REBELS. 


Or all the tasks that were ever assigned 
by Providence to mortal man, that which 
has been imposed upon Andrew Johnson 
is the most difficult, as 1t is most moment- 
ous. It is scarcely less than to bring order 
out of chaos, or light out of darkness. The 
tale of bricks demanded of the children of 
Israel by their Egyptian taskmasters, while 
refusing them the straw, was an easy requi- 
sition in the comparison, for they had at 
least good clay to use. Mr. Johnson has to 
provide the materials for the re-edification 
of Southern society, without the essential 
elements of strength and cohesion neces- 
sary to the safety and permanence of any 
political structure. Shipwrecked slave- 
holders, whose fatal and perfidious bark 
has been dashed in pieces against the rock 
of treason, and shipwrecked politicians at 
the North, whose dirty crafts, which used 
to act as her tenders, and 

“ Pursue the triumph and parteke the gale” 


of her piratical prosperity, have gone to 
pieces along with her, and are of one mind 
in entreating him to daub with the untem- 
pered mortar of the old time, and patch up 
a city of refuge for them, as like the one 
they have themselves brought about their 
ears as the changed circumstances of the 
times will permit. While, on the other 
hand, the division of opinion among un- 
questionably loyal men as to the practical 
details of the restoration of civil society in 
the rebel states might well help yet more 
to confound the confusion and perplex the 
perplexity with which the subject is inevi- 
tably surrounded. Yet, greatly on his 
action will depend the future’ prosperity of 
the whole country, and especially of the 
Southern portion of it, and entirely the 
name he will leave behind him for the love 
and gratitude, or the derision and abhor- 
rence, of all future time. 

This being the case, it cannot be but that 
his words and conduct should be watched 
with the most intense interest, and that dif- 
ferent constructions-should be put upon the 
one and the other according to the wishes 
or the fears of the onlookers.. Corrupt and 
profligate politicians, Southern rebels, con- 
quered but not subdued, and Northern trai- 
tors whose heart was always with them, 
and whose help, as far as their cowardice 
‘would permit—all, in their hope to use him 
as am instrument of their restoration to their 
old control of the nation, assume that their 
purposes are his, and deduce such conclu- 
sions as suit them from what he says and 
does. The loyal men of the nation, at the 
South even more than at the North, regard 
his actions and his speeches with almost 
sickening anxiety, knowing how greatly 
the honor, peace, prosperity, and happiness 
of the whole nation lie in his hands; and 
many of them are apt to fear that the im- 
mense pressure brought to bear upon him, 
acting on habits of thought and prejudices 
almost unavoidable under the circumstan- 
ces of his Southern birth and breeding, 
may work mischiefs which even the power 
of Congress may find it hard to mend. 
And it cannot be denied that some of Mr. 
Johnson’s words and actions have given 
not unreasonable occasion to disloyal hopes 
and loyal fears. His appointments of tem- 
porary governors in the rebellious states, 
especially of Perry and Sharkey, his too 
numerous pardons, and his reported replies 
to Southern addresses and applications, 
have been received by the rebels and their 
Northern supporters with too general ap- 
plause not to excite answering alarms on 
the part of the loyal men, North and South. 

Especially has this been the effect of the 
reply he is reported as having made to an ad- 
dress of a Southern delegation on the 11th 


neither a traitor nor a fool, and he certainly 
would be both the one and the other if he 
entertain the designs attributed to him by 
rebels and thei¢ friends, of restoring them 
to their full political rights, unless ample 
guaranties are given that they shall not be 
used to the damage or the dishonor of the 
nation. That he intends putting the future 
of the negro absolutely into the haads of 
his old masters, with no security for his 
rights but their word, fs not to be imagiaed. 
That he is content to admit impenitent reb- 
els in full force into Congress, without their 
hands heing tied by constitutional amend- 
ment from attacking the public faith and 
credit, is incredible. It is true that it is his 
theory of reconstruction that it should be 
effected, if possible, by the inhabitants 
of the states themselves ; but that it must be 
@ reconstruction compatible with the faith 
of the pation to the megro and to the public 
creditor, is fairly to be inferred from his 
not relaxing his hold on their throats or 
their pockets while the experiment is going 
on. If the states have never been out of 
the Union, and have never lost their politi- 
cal rights, why does he not letthem alone? 
Simply because it weuld involve the stul- 
tification of the whole nation, with himself 
at its head. If the South, true to her aa- 
cient instincts of frankness and manly 
honor” (instincts surely so ancient as to 
have become obsolete before the days of 
Floyd, and Jeff. Davis, and Winder), do in- 
deed accept: the issue of the war iu good 
faith, and prove their good faith by abso- 
lute justice to the negro, and perfect fidelity 
to the honor and credit of the mation, the 
whole country will join with Mr. Johmson 
in welcoming her back to her fair share 
in the government of the country. But 
if, with undue and indecent haste, the 
Southern rebels be restored to the power 
of mischief after which they lust, and they 
reduce the negroes to a state better only ia 
name than the slavery from which the 
nation has pledged itself to deliver them, 
and then, joining hands with the offscouring 
of the North, should succeed in shaking if 
not overthrowing the credit of the natiom 
staining i's honor and obstructing its pros- 
perity—the last end of this people would 
indeed be worse than the first. But how 
much worse that of the magistrate whose 
supineness or whose folly helped on such a 
catastrophe? It needs not be that these 
offenses come; but, if they do, woe uato 
that man by whom thev come! The mag- 
istrate who should betray his country into 
the hands of its conquered rebels, when 
they were at her mercy, and should aban- 
don all the dear purchase of the last four 
years, would be the most ridiculous as well 
as the most infamous character in history. 
He would be gibbeted higher than Haman 


mockery as well as the exesration of man- 
kind to the end of time. 
this better than Andrew Johnson. 


pure fame which lies within his grasp of 
establishing forever the foundations of his 
nation in justice and righteousness. 





SAFETY MATCHES. 


Tr is one of the best jokes of the times, that 
George Thompson, who first appeared as 
the stock fire-brand of America, should now 
be the patentee of a new “ Universal Safety 
Match ;” and that the special agents for the 


who formerly set the world on fire as pub- 
lishers of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Since 
and the scepter from tyrants, there has 


offices. 


to those proverbially made in heaven—but 
it is becoming essential that their princi- 
ple of safety should be applied to the more 
dangerous combustibles now stored in the 
Southern States. 

One sometimes sees, in the sewspapers, 


ing somehow expected from the negroes. 
Insurrections against what? Not against 
slavery, for that, we are assured, is dead 
and buried. Notagainst the United States 
authorities, for that enterlainment has been 
strictly limited to whites. What, then, 
does insurrection mean? Itis easy to ex- 
plain. 

In the early days of the war, many 

















instant. The enemy, North and South, in- 
fer from it that the President is getting 
ready to place the foot of the conquered reb- 
els on the neck of the victorious nation, 
while mapvy loyal men everywhere feel 
their hearts sink within them in the fear 
lest they may yet again see the Abomina- 
tion of Desolation standing in the place 
where it should not. We trust that the 
hopes and the fears are equally without 
solid foundation. The speech was an un- 
pretheditated one, and words spoken on the 
impulse of the moment are not to be con- 


strued with the severity of criticism due to 


those carefully reduced to writing in ad- 


vance. Then we are to consider whether 
the reports of the speech do not come to 
us from quarters desirous of seeing in it 
A 
very slight variation of phrase might very 
meterially alter the meaning of the most 
significant passages. And we are not fully 
informed as to the character of the deputa- 
tion which waited upon the President—or, 
at least, the character which he may have 
assumed it to possess from the fact of its 
coming at all. Jf mainly composed of 
Southern men of unquestionable and unal- 
terable loyalty, such as himself, Governor 
Brownlow, and Judge Underwood, or even 
if the President saw fit to take it for granted 
that it was, a very different complexion would 
be given to his speech from that it is now 
generally held to bear. Thereis nothing 
in the address of Mz. McFarland inconsist- 
ent with such a supposition, excepting its 
concluding words of hope that the Presi- 
dent would maintain “Southern Rights” 
in the Union, and they might be construed 
to mean the ultimate equal rights of the 
Southern States with all the others, after the 
all 
its works had been forever’ disposed of —as 
to which weshould all agree. Though it 
be true that no bounds can be put to, the 
impudence of an impudent man, it is hardly 
conceivable that even the impudence of 
pot ma: sin, their hands red with 
souls black with perjury 
-— treazon, should approach its head aad 
express their sincere determination to co- 
operate with him in whatever shall tend to 
ae = and welfare of our 
commo » and to say that th 
as earnest now and SiNOn Se ter ee 
would be like Booth proposing 
the assassination of Mr. Lincoln, oc Won 
Offering to condone the murders of An. 


such views as it is assumed to express. 


supreme Southern right of slavery 


dersonville ! 


It is but fair to believe, in view of all the 
history of Andrew Johnson, that he is 


ye 
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more harm than good. 


the same side. 


ers, nor self-respect. 





| surrections. 


| The lessons thus learned by and through 
the colored race can never be unlearned. | of their brethren and sisters, and their pos- 
You may make a soldier out of a slave, | terity for all generations. And yet they have 
very readily ; but you can no more make a 
slave out of a soldier than you can replace 
abirdin the egg. Not only can you not 
make him a slave, but you cannot even 
treat him as one, but at your own risk. He 
becomes suspicious of the slightest ap- 
proach toward such an attitude; all his 
senses grow microscopic ; all his nerves be- 
come hair-triggers. This we at the North, 
having watched the process, can compre- 
hend. But the Southerners, having only 
seen the negro in a state of slavery, cannot 
understand it. Hence, even if they admit 


that he is not now in that low condition, the 


surrection. 


danger which we suspect. Dealing wilt 
their colored neighbors in this spirit, an 


relation, there is really some dan 
these insane men bring on the ver 


other to secure their rights. 


how soon this last moment may come ? 


formidable. 





hung, and that forever, a just mark for the | 


No man knows | 
And he | 
is not a man to be wheedled into exchang- | 
ing for such contempt and ignominy the | 


article should be John P. Jeweit & Oo., | 


Franklin drew the lightning from the skies 


been no such melodramatic combiaation of 

We charge nothing for this adver- | 
tisement of the new matches—which mutt, | 
according to the agents’ circulars, be akin | 


ominous rumors of “insurrections,” as be- | 


Northern people were very much surprised 
at the absence of insurrection among the 
slaves. The event proved that the slaves 
were wiser in their patience than these 
good people in their expectations. Till the 
North was humiliated into doing them jus- 
tice, an insurrection would have done them 
It would have sim- 
ply led to a war of races, in which Lee and 
| McClellan would have probably fought on 
Besides, the negroes had 
then neither arms, ammunition, drill, lead- 
But when the North, 
| in the person of General Saxton, began to 
| furnish them with these essentials, the 

black race readily took the field, and at 
length turned the scale. This was not in- 
surrection, but it was worth a hundred in- 


expect him to behave as ifhe were. When 
he refuses, they instinctively try to compel 
him, or else suspect what they still call in- 


Now, compulsion is dangerous among 
freemen; and even suspicion is (said Sir 
Philip Sidney) the very means to incur the 


trying te browbeat them into the old abject 
sslest 

test 
they fear. Not an insurrection, but some- 
thing worse, because more equal—a contest 
like the socia] wars in Kansas—the one side 
fighting to perpetuate injustice, and the 


There is no fear that the negroes them- 
selvee will bring on any such contest; that 
wonderful patience which has so long su‘- 
tained them will befriend them now. They 
will forbear till the last moment ; but who 
can tell, supposing our black troops dis- 
banded, and our white troops withdrawn, 
A 
contest thus inaugurated might be very 


When the South threatesed guerrilla war- 
faré, every man who knew military history 
knew the folly of the threat. For guerrilla 
warfare is essentially a war of peasants or 
of serfs; at all events, of the actual o2cn- 


pants of the soil, those who know every 
by-path and have a friend in every cabin. 
It is because this class at the South was on 
our side that we have conquered, and that 
guerrilia warfare was impossible. But 
ina war of races at the South, this guer- 
rilla class rises up in fall force, and be- 
comes very formidable. 
There are regions of the South where the 
black population enormously outnumbers 
the white. In former times, this dispropor- 
tion was of no importance, for (to quote Sir 
Philip Sidmey again) “it mattereth not to 
the wolf how many the sheep may be.” 
Formerly, the negro had no self-respect ; 
now he has learned it. He had no drill; we 
have taught it tohim. He had noarms; 
but every discharged black soldier has 
only to lose his gan and cartridges by ac- 
cident, in order to arm a black freeman. 

Nor is the Southern country unfavorable 
for guerrilla warfare, even in those low and 
level regions where the black population 
chiefly abounds. It is a mistake to suppose 
& mountainous region best suited for guer- 
rilla warfare; La Vendee proved the con- 
trary. Take the Sea Islands, for instance. 
Interrected by muddy and winding creeks, 
which low water makes almost impass:ble 
by boat or by foot ; crossed and dotted with 
cypress swamps; the cotton plantations 
usually divided and bordered by wooded 
dykes, and the rice plantations by canals ; 
they could be held by a small force against 
an army—so long'as gunboats were kept out 
of the way. Those officers who have had 
occasion even to arrest deserters in tho:e re- 
gions report the difficulties as almost insur- 
mountable. The deserters, availing them- 
selves of their local know}pdge, could elude 
pursuit indefinitely, and occasionally would 
even fire on their pursuers. One desperate 
fellow, named Baltimore Uhaplin, alias 
Archy — with a daring and persisteace 
worthy of a better cause—held out for 
months against all efforts, on St. Helesa 
Island, escaped once after being arrested, 
shot at one white pluntatiou superintendent 
acd alarmed all the rest, and finally began 
to talk about driving all white men from 
the island, when he was happily caught 
and imprisoned. With such facts before 
them, itis certain that the freed slaves, in 
localities where they are most enlightened, 
have a formidable power in their hands, if 
they are ever driven by their wrongs to as- 
sert it. . 

It is a terrible peril to think of, and a 
wicked thing to incur it voluntarily. We 
have pointed it out, in order that it may be 
prevented. For its prevention there are 
needed only two things. First, to keep 
strong garrisons in the recoustructed states 
till all parties have learned their duties. 
Secondly, to give the blacks the universal 
safety-match—the ballot, This it is, and this 
| alone, which makes the contact of explo- 
sive materials innocuous. This itis which, 
for such work, fulfills in a profound theo- 
logic sense the claim which the patentees 
make, with punning irreverence, for the 
| match of their manufacture—and “ beats 
| the Old Scratch.” 
| 
| 





| 








THE SOUTHERN METHODIST 
BISHOPS—THEIR MASK. 


| ‘'Tprse ministers have come from behind 
the vail where they have worked their re- 
bellious ends for a score of years, and 
stand, for the first time, before an observant 
country. Hitherto their addresses to their 
flocks have been as local in their interest 
and influence as in their intent. They as- 
pired to affect only Southern opinion ; they 
achieved but their desire. But the struc- 
ture of the rebellion having fallen down, 
these priests of the inner shrine appear re- 
vealed’ at their altar in their true masks and 
mummery. They have issued a pastoral 
address that may be taken as a sample of 
the present state of feeling among the once 
ruling classes of the South. It is a curious 
evidence of the unchanged nature of these 
disarmec rebels. 

This document commences with a strange 
statement as to the national condition. It 
speaks of “the country” as being “now 
sore and broken and prostrate in its re- 
sources.” What “country” is it that is thus 
afflicted ?. Are the United States of America 
“ broken and prostrate in resources” ? They 
forgot their nationality when they penned 
that line; they fancied that they were an 
independent empire yet, and their chief an 
unfortunate captive of a foreign power. 
That touch of nature reveals the unchanged 
heart of rebeldom. 

itis seen none the less in their remarks 
concerning the freedmen. We must have 
done with that word. It is one they cling 
to, a reminder of slavery; perhaps to 
them prophetic of its return. 

They epeak not to these. They begin 
their letter with “Dear brethren,” and 
profess to be addressing all their church; 
and yet, though they claim more than two 
hundged and forty thousand members 
among this people, they donot address 
them a single word! They declare that 
their instructions and influence have kept 
them quiet; they might have added, have 
kept them enslaved, For aught they did, 
nay, because of what they did and sought 


horrors has been, and would still more have 
been, the portion of this quarter of a million 








the effronte:y,in the face of a God of justice, 
and of Christ the Liberator, to defend their 
previous course in this matter. 

They even claim that, if these shall be- 
come excellent citizens, the credit will be- 
long to their church. “That the good ef- 
fects of our religious teachings, bestowed 


into their new condition and help prepare 








tion for us.” Plessantindeed. Their preach- 
ing of “Servants, obey your masters,” how- 
ever hellish their lustful demands, has ficted 
y 


gent laborers. 


h | ing made the slaves fit to be free. 


d They fear, despite the obligations which 
gratitude imposes, that they will be allured 
“Defections will, doubtless, take 
place from their ranks to churches offering 
greater social inducements for their adhe- 
What does the phrase “social in- 
ducements” mean? Have they not made 
them members and fitted them for freedom ? 
One sort of social inducement the new 
churches will not hold out, viz., that which 
polygamously prevailed universally, when 
this church was giving them so admiraole 
a training. But the other sort, legitimate 
and Christiw, which Paul prea:hed and 
practised, that which ignores eolor or con- 
dition, Which-has no separate lists of mem- 
bers, nor separate churches, or pews, this 
Bible sociality the Southern bishops will 
noneof. Whoever offers that will take 
theee unaddressed members—nearly one- 
Let the 
Ab 


away. 


sion.” 


half of their former communion. 
Northern churches heed this hint. 
hosie fas doceri. 


this slavery with its unutterable horrors of 


upon them in bondage, will follow the race 


them for it, is a matter of pleasing reflec- 


them for the continuance of the true fami- 
ly! “Work for nothing save the lash” has 
made them frugal, industrious, and intelli- 
“Read nothing, not the 
Bible, not even the alphabet,” has made 
them passiorately fond of education. The 
inquisition boasted that its tortures made 
heretics faithful; so has Southern preach- 


they dream of no other course. They will 
cast them off rather than allow them equal- 
ity. Stretch out your hand to them, in fra- 
ternal oneness, Church of the Nor:h, and 
your real brethren will grasp it, with ben- 
edictions upon you for your true Christi- 
anity. 
The tishops are right happy that a few 
weak-kneed Northerners, by their unau- 
thorized offer of union, have givem them 
an opportunity to pay back to the M. E. 
Church the blow they received in 1848. 
They then proposed to give that church 
the right hand of fellowship, sending a del- 
egate to its General Conference ; but their 
recogni'ion was unanimously refused. 
They half-pretend that this matter is afoot 
again, and pompously say that the “ offer 
then spurned can never be reaewed.” When 
it is made to them “ the door will soon be 
open for its consideration.” No doubt of 
it. They would gladly receive such a pro- 
posal, so that they might retort the refusal 
they received. They would probably be like 
the Scotch professor, who asked of a lady 
her hand, and was refused. Meeting him 
soon after, she asks him if he remembers 
their conversation. “Oh, yes.” “ Well, 
on consideration, I've changed my mind,” 
che says. “ And so have I,” responds the 
bard-hearted bachelor. They would like 
to get that chance at the M. €. Church. 
But they will fail. The only body that can 
give it, the General Conference, will not 
convene til] 186+, and by that time this in- 
flated Southern church will be 
; “ Gra'ed 

Characteriess to dusty acthing 
In their anxie:y to prove that they have 
had an offer; they assume that the bishops 
of the M. E. Oburch proposed a union when 
they only ssid that there was no reason for 
their existence : as if a woman should say 
a gentleman was her wooer, when he had 
simply advised her to dic. They Jaunch 
out with much bittér invective ayaiast 
this body, on which they fancied they 


saw written, “ Barkis is willin’.” It is 
radica), political, “incorporating so-ial 
dogmas and political tests with its 


church creeds,” while their commission 
and their practice are to presch Obrist cru- 
cified. What a horror of politics have 
these men with whom John CU. Calhoun 
was daily closeted when they effected the 
disruption of the church in 1844, strength- 
ening them against any compromises with 
the North; with whom Floyd and Jeff 
Thomson, shining lights in their pandemo- 
nium, took counsel together in the winter 
of the outbreak, and under whose direc‘ion 
these bishops brought many an unwilling 
conference into the lineof revolt. Nothing 
to do with politics or social questions, when 
its whole existence is based on caste and 
slavery ! 

What blindness can cover the human 
heart! Bunyan’s “Ignorance” is an ex- 
ample of many wames of repute and sanc- 
tity, who, like Caiaphas end the Pharisees, 
devour widows’ houses and hearts, and, for 
a pretense, make long prayers; who cra- 
cify the Lord, and profess to preach him 
crucified. 

One wholesome fear possesses them, 
which breaks forth !n almost the only true 
word that the address contains—the ircup- 
tion of the Northern Church. “ We fore 
warn you of a systematic attempt, alrealy 
inaugurated, to disturb, and, if possib‘e, 
disintegrate and then absorb our member- 
ship individually. Their policy is evi- 
dently our division and ecclesiastical devas 
tation.” Amen! Never was a truer word 
more unwillingly spoken. The church in 
the North of every name will march, like 
Sherman’s army, from many states through 
the South, devastating that apostate church 
of every name, and rebuilding the whole 
region on & foundation never yet laid there 
—Christ our Redeemer, and the church oae 
family in him. 

These organizations, hostile to the state 
and the Gospel, must disappear, as has the 
Contederacy into which they flowered—a 
fitting body for their sinful soul —and the 
kingdom of righteousness, of social and 
Christian oneness, must and will take their 
place, making that land glorious with the 
light of liberty, humanity, and God. 

Their appeals and efforts, however frantic 
and ferocious, cannot stay God’s footsteps, 
cannot precerve their own ecclesiastical 
life; they will perish in iofamy, and their 
name, like that of Ephraim, will be a hiss- 
ing and a by-word to all generations. 








OUR HUGUENOTS. 


Tx the course of the speech delivered by 
General Sickles at the opening of the Fair 
of the American Institute last week, he 
urged the necessity of supporting the Pres- 
ident in his policy of reconstruction, and 
pleaded for a magnanimous policy toward 
the people of “ the South ;” and he enforced 
his argument by drawing a parallel bet ween 
the defeated rebels and the oppressed peo- 
ple of Europe, in various ages, who had 
been nearly persecuted out of existence by 
their oppressors. 

“The proscription of the Huguenots,” 
said General Sickles, “cost France a mil- 
lion of her most industrious and loyal citi- 
zens, arrayed the Protestant powers of 
Europe against her in long and exhausting 
wars, and more than a century elapsed be- 
fore the successors of Louis XIV. regained 
the porition and power lost by persecution. 
The expulsion of the Moors ana Jews from 
Spain, the rigor of the inquisition, and the 
sanguinary policy of Philip IL. in the Span- 
ish Netherlands, were followed by the de- 
clining prosperity and rank of Spain amo: 
nations. The cruel legislation of the Bri:is 
Parliament has driven two millions of the 
population of Ireland to this country. 
Austria requires three hundred thousand 
soldiers to counteract the effect of severe 
administration in her Italian and Hungarian 
possessions.” 

But who are our Huguenots, our Moors, 
our Jews, our Hungarians, for whom the 
gallant orator pleads and toward whom a 
spirit of magnanimity should be shown? 
The rebel people of the South,who brought 
their own miceries upon themselves, and 
inflicted enormous evils upon the nation, 
who have, since their surrender, been am- 
nestied and restored to their political rights, 
are surely not our Huguenots. - There is 
not the least recemblance between them and 
the sorely persecuted Protestants of France, 
who were driven by religious bigotry from 
their homes, or savagely slaughtered at their 
altars. The Huguenots were never rebels, 
they never attempted to overthrow their 
government; they, like the Jews aad the 
Moors, were persecuted, butchered, or ex- 
patriated for their religion. It was 8 
strangely inappropriate comparison which 
General Sickles attempted to establivh, and 
but for the context we should have fallen 
into the error of supposing that the people of 
the South, for whom he invoked the magna- 
nimity of the North, were the black Hugue- 
nots, whose position is almost exaciJy that 
of the victims of Catholic superstition im the 
time of Henry Iil. of France. But our 
Huguenots are the victims of a more cruel 
and relentless supeistition than that which 
was visited om the Pro‘estants of France, oc 
the Moors of Spain. Lt is not the hatred of 
religion, which has, at least, the excuse of 
a holy zeal; but the base, unreasoning 
hatred of race and complexion. The oaly 
Huguenots of the Sozth are, and have al- 
ways been, loyal. docile, and laborious; 








They still atvempt to keep them adart ; 


were pained at the intelligence that General 
Howard had given to some one the permis- 
tion to reorganize the patrol in Virginia. 
The reason for this action was stated to 
be the apprehensions expressed by the 
whites of an intended negro insurrection 
We are glad to see that the General has ex- 
plained his action, and shown that the au- 
thority he gave was carefully guarded and 
limited ; but we sincerely hope that it will 
be wholly revoked, as it seems to imply a 
distrust of the blacks, which nothing in 
their conduct justifies or warrants. There 
was no crganization more odious to the ne- 
gioes in the bad old times than this patrol 
—none more efficient in proiecting the in- 
terests of the slave-master, and in restrict- 
ing the very limited social liberties of the 
blacks. 


fostered that military spirit, taught those 
military habiis, and afforded that military 
trainirg which so speedily made the insur. . 
gents a formidable belligerent power. It 
was a distinctive characteristic of the South. 
Nothing at all like it existed in the Northern 
States. We will describe its duties and or- 
ganization a3 it existed in one of the least 
unmerviful of the late slave states—as these 
duties and that organization were d-fined 
in the last revised code of Georgia, pub- 
lished under the Confederacy. 


militia district were appoin'ed by the jus- 
tices of the inferior courts annually, whose 
duty was to make out a list of all persons 
liable to this service, to organize from them 
two or more companies, of not more than 
ten men each, to each of which a separate 
division of the district was assigned. All 
white males from sixteen to sixty, “unless 
specially exempted,” were required to per- 
form patrol duty. 
tion, this law proved an efficient means of 
protecting the property of slaveholders by 
the non-tlaveholding class ; for special ex- 
emptions could always be readily enough 
obtained by the wealthier citizens. 


required to keep always in readiness, and 
carry with him on service, “one good gun 


or pistol, and at least six rounds of car- 
tridges.” 


again? This patrol, as the T’ribwne’s cor- 
Carolina; and what mercy & negro, pun- 
ished either by a patrol or a “loyal” jus- 
tice of the peace may expect, we have daily 
tyings up by the thumbs, and “ beatings 


thority, and in their presence. 


South, the real bone and muscle of the. THE IMPENDING 
Gulf states; they were always true to the. 
Government, and it is new proposed to 
punish them for their loyalty, while we are | 
asked to be magnanimous to their rebel 

masters, whom nobo’y has oppressed or 

persecuted. The sin of France in expelling 

the Huguenots wasa venial offense com- 

pared with the wicked folly of punishing 

by disfianchisement the loyal black popu- 

lation of the late rebellious states of the 

South. And yetitis out of deference to 

the very rebels who starved and murdered 
our soldiers at Andersonville that we are 
required to punish the faithful blacks who 
never on any occasion jailed to befriend us 
during our struggle with their masters. 





THE PATROL. 


REcENTLY, the friends of the freedmen 


It was the nucleus of the cebel army. It 


Three commissioners of patrol in each 


In its practical opera- 





Each person enrolled in this service was 


The duties of the patrols were thus de- 


fined by statute: 


_ “The patrols shall examine the planta- 
tions In their divisious at such times as 


their discretion may dictate, but at least one 


Gay or night in fifteen; shall take up all 


slaves they see off their master’s premises, 


if they know them, and when they do not 
know them and they are not on such prem- 
ises: al) slaves without the fences, or out- 
side the limits of an incorporated town, 
who huve not some permission in writing 
to be absent, or some other writing or evi- 
dence to show the reasonableness of the 
abrence ; or who have not some white per- 
sons in company, or who can give no good 
account of themselves. They shall correct 
such slave by whipping with a switch, 
whip, or cow-hide, not exceeding twenty 
lashes, and in such a manner as not to ia- 
jure or permanently mark his body. If the 
slave is insolent or unruly after such chas- 
tisement, the patrol shall carry him to his 
master or employer, and all further whip- 
ping shall be in his presence. If he refuses 
to allow him whipped, he shall. be carried 
toa justicé of the peace, and all further 
whipping shall be under his direction.” 


Is it safe to permit even the shadow of 
this power to darken the life of the negro 








respondence shows, is in full blast in North 


the most harrowing evidence of in well au- 
thenticated accounts of shootings, lashings, 


over the head with pistols,” by their au- 


In the prosecution of these Legrean 
“ duties,” the patrol were empowered to ex- 
amine all negro passes, examine all negro 
houses at any time for offensive weapons 
and ammunition, “pursue any fugitive 
slave who avoids them by hiding or run- 
ning into any dwelling ; or, if they hear of | 
any such,” the statute adds, “ being har- | 
bored in any dwelling of any white person, 
they shall first a:k leave to search of the | 
peison in charge, if any, or to deliver up | 
eaid slave, and if such person shall refuse | 
to grant either, they, if they have seen such | 
slave enter, or know that he is there, may 
enter therein and take him.” All ammuni- 
tion, arms, and weapons found by the pa- 
trol in the possession of colored people, 
bond or free, were forfeited to the personal 
use of the members. Any persons oOppos- | 
ing patrol companies, or members of | 
them, in the discharge of their duties were 
liable to a fine of $100 for the first offense, | 
and for the second to fine and imprison- | 
ment for not exceediug 60 days. 

The legal requisites for a slave's pass are 
thus defined : 

“A permit to aslave shuld specify the 
plaee or places where he is allowed to visit, | 
and the length of time he is permitted to bs | 
absent. No permit shall extend over a 
greater length of time than one month.” 











A slave at the house of his wife, by per- 
mission of her master, it is graciously stated, 
needa no permit; and a free person of color 
requires none in the day-time. 

This patrol system has not been suffi- 
ciently noticed in descriptions of Southern 
life. Its expenses—in time, guns, smmuni- 
tion, fines, office-hire, and interruption of in- 
dustry—to say nothing of its ruinous influ- 
ence on the morals of the patrol himself— 
have never been footed up and placed on 
the debtor page in estimates of the failure 
of slavery as a system ef labor and social 
orgavization. Jt had no redeeming feature. 
Buatit is dead now; and cursed be he who 
shall seek to Endorize it into sight again! 





Tue Stone River So.prers’ CeME- 
TERY.— We cheerfully comply with the 1e- 
quest to publish the following card: 

Murrneespono, Taxx , Sept 9to, 1995. 

Numerous letters have reached me since 
the appearance of my Carp relating to the 
Soldiers’ National Cemetery” on the Stone 
River battle-field, inquiring whether 1 in- 
tend to disinter the remains of all who died 
ih hospitals at this post. — 

In answer, I will say we intend to do so, 
also thoce who fell at “Hoover's Gap.” 
“Guy's Gap,” and “ Liberty Gap.” 

I will do all in my power to gather up the 
slain braves from far and near. 

Wurm Earnszaw, 





they haye c-miributed the wealth of the 











Chaplain U.S. A, and Eup't Sol Nat Cemetery. 


SEPT. 21, 1865: 





ELECTION IN 
ITALY. 


THe important elections which have re- | 
cently beem heldim Eagland and France 
are soon to be followed by another ia 
There, 


Italy. 
as in England, a new House of 
Representatives of the people wil! be chosen : 


and, as Italy new ranks among the great 
, Powers of Europe, being in poiut of popula- 
tion only inferior to Russia, England, | 


France, and Austria, it is natural that all 
through Europea great interest should be 


| felt im the issue. 
In England as well asin France two 


lerge parties only were in the field : in Eng- 


land, the Conservatives and the Liberals ; | 


in France, the Government party and the 


Liberal Opposition. Italy will have a tri- 
angular fight between the Government 
party, Ultramontanes, and the Radicals. 
The latter insist om the immediate and up- 
annexation of Rome and 
Venice, and they follow the joint leader- 
ship of Mazzini and Garibaldi. They will 


conditional 


make extraordinary efforts, but have no 


prospects of controlling the majority of the 
next Chamber. 


received instruction from Rome no longer 


The Ultramontames have 


to abstain from taking part in the election, 


and to make the greatest possible exertions 
to secure as many seats as possible. They 
will not only defend what remains of the 
temporal power ; but, if possible, they will 
insist on restoring to the Pope the provinces 
that have been incorporated with Italy. 
At the last elections a large portion of the 
Ultramontanes in the new provinces did not 
vote, and therefore there were, in the Cham- 
ber of Representatives, less than half a doz- 
en members who were willing to defend the 
claims of Rome. 
will undoubtedly muster a party of respect- 
able strength, although they will remain 


Inthe new Chamber they 


argely in the minority. 


The Government enters the electoral con- 
test with a policy not very clearly defined. 
They avow their desire to gain Venice for 
Italy as soon as possible ; but they are com- 
pelled, out of regard for France, to dis*laim | 
any warlike intentions. 
Government party is equally destrous of the 
annexation of Rome; but on this question 
the Government is very anxious to curb the 
popular 
most of the statesmen attribute a greater 
importance to a reconciliation with the 
Pope than a majority of the people ; and, al- 
though the present ministry have officially 
announced that 
quarrel between church and state in Italy 
by the introduction -of a complete separa- 
tion between the two powers, they will hard- 
ly be firm in refusing to offer the Pope some 
semblance of temporal sovereignty, if they 
can obtain the representation of the city of | 
Rome in the Italian Parliament. 
bility of the Government, to come forward | 


The bulk of the 


aspirations, for the king and 


they intend to end the 


The no- 


at this time with a well-defined plan for | 
bringing on the consummation of Italian 
unity, will, in many places, tell against its 
| candidates, 
| doubted that it will nevertheless secure a 
considerable majority in the House over 
the ultramontane and radical opposition | yy practices. 
combined. 


although it can hardly be 


The number of electors in Jtaly is still 
very limited. At the last election it 
amounted to ab ~ut 400,000; but it is thought 
that, by a careful revision of the electoral 
lists of each district, and by inscribing 


thereon the names of all who, by reason of | w 


the new taxes, now pay up the fall sum 


| AMERICAN MISSIONARY 
CIATION, 


ITS PRESENT NEED. 


i 


A839. 


THE fiscal year of the Ame 
ary Association closes on the 
has had 250 teachers and missionaries g 
ting the year, among the freedmen labo 
ing im nearly all the Southerg an — 
Western states, with cheering results, 7 
phy sical relief it has afforded to the a 9 
ere, in clothing, etc., has been wy o~“ 

, timely. The work has been contenes 
| ny economy, yet the necessary demands 
the vast field have made the Pressure 
the treasury at the commencement of a. 

autumn most severe. We have made 

appeal in our own publications, stating tha 
not less than $25,000 would be aaled de. 
ring the month of September, to meet the 
demand cn our treasury, and enable the 
executive committee to commence the new 
year without an embarrassing debt. The 
receipts thus far (Sept. 18th) indicate that, 
unless the friends of the cause at once re 
spond, individually and liberally, as Goq 
has prospered them, a paralyzing debt 
must be declared just when & large amount 
is required to send out missionaries and 
teachers to many fields whence comes the 
cry of the freedmen, “ Come and help us.” 
More than five times the sum named was 
raised to meet the wants of the American 
Board, during the last month of its fiscal 


Tican Missiog. 
30th inst. 1; 


d South. 








year (August.) Will not the sum we need 
| be forwarded to us at once, to meet wants 
no less pressing in our work for the freed 
men? 
Gro. Wurrerie 
M. E. Srrresy. 
Rooms of ‘he American Missionary Association, 
Joha street, New York Septem: r 18th, 1965. 
—_——_o—_- 02 _____ 
FUEL FOR THE Prorie.—The sudden 





and extraordinary rise in the price of coal 
has given great force to the inquiry, What 
| are the people to do for fuel in the c yiming 
| winter$ A writer in the Daily Times ad- 
| vises that a much greater use may be made 
| of the stoves in which gas or kerosene may 
| be buimed for cooking and heating pur- 


| posee. An objection in many cases lies in 
| the expense of purchasing new apparatus. 
In country fireplaces it is probable that 


| 
| peat may be extensively employed im its 
| ordinary crude state. There. is a company 
in Boston who furnish a very nice article 
| of prepared peat, which burns freely, with- 
} Out the smethering smoke of the ordinary 
| turf-fire, and gives a heat in some respecis 
| preferable to that of the best anthracite. 
| By a patent process, the raw peat is trita- 
| rated with water to about the consistency 
| of papermakers’ pulp, the uncharred roots 
and fibers are combed out, the pulpis thea 
drawn out in flat troughs, dried to the con- 
dition of biickmakers’ mortar, and finally 
cut into bricks and dried in stacks in the 
|} sun. If we correctly understand, prepared 
peat, equivalent tor all purposes to a ton of 
anthracite, can be afforded for about five 
| dollars. 





——® 
A Brornninc.—Macsachusetts, as usual 
| leads the column. She not only preaches, 
While other states are de- 
| bating whether they shall give their colored 
fellow-citizens the right of suffrage, and 
| yet others are doing all they caa to shun 
| this mght, she admits them without remark 
| to positionsand honors. Two men of color 
sat in the ttate Kepublican Couvention at 
orcester, last week—a lawyer and a min- 
| ister. The minister was made one of. the 


fixed by the electoral law, it may be raised | vice-presidents. Let Connecticut not fool 


to 800,000. The large increase of votes, 
of course, adds to the uncertainty of the ap- 


proaching election. 


The importance of the complexion of the 


next House arises from the great, per- 


haps decisive, influence which this body 


will have on the fate of the negotiations 
between Italy and Rome. The Radicals 


demand the open and immediate procla na- 
tion of the sovereignty of the nation over | 
Rome ; the Government party assure that, | 
though on a less direct road, they expect to 
The Ultramontanes 


reach the same goal. 
proclaim the servile submission to the 
Papacy. The issue is of sufficient import- 
ance to make us watch the i:sue of the 
election with close attention. 


° 





THE PRESIDENT'S POSITION. 


TsE Copperhead Democracy 
themselves with the hope that the differ- 
ences of opinion in the Republican party 
upon the question of reconstruction will 
lead to an open rupture, and that the Presi- 
dent will make war upon all who presume 
to question the wisdom of his plan, and 
attempt to force the assent of Congress 
thereto by the power of Executive patron- 
age. We believe all these anticipations of 
mischief are doomed to disappointment. 
A telegram from Washington to the Asso- 
ciated Press declares that the President 
will take no action upon the new constitu- 
tions of the conquered states, except to sub- 
mit them to Congress, leaving that body to 
decide whether they are or are not worthy 
of acceptance. In Philadelphia, last Satur- 
day eyening, Senator Wilson made a 
speech, in which he eaid : 

“in conversation with the President, the 
other day, 1 asked him whether he made 
apy discrimination between the men who 
elected him, on account of their views on 
the questions of reconstruction and suffrage ? 
He declared to me that he had ‘ never made 
any such discrimination, and did not in- 
tend to make any such discrimination in 
the future ;’ that he was‘ im favor of the full- 
est and freest discussion on all the questions 
now agitating the public mind.’ [Great 
cheering.] 
free discussion, we can go right on, shoul- 
der to shoulder, striving to settle rightly 
the questions that are before us to be solved. 
I believe now, asI believed during the war, 


| that we will conte out of the contest vic- 


torious.” 


The Washington correspondent of the 


Chicago Republican writes : 


“Tt is well known here that the Presi- 
dent is as eager for negro suffrage as the 
veriest abolitionist of Boston, but thinks he 
sees 8 safer and shorter cut to the realiza- 
| tion of that measure than by direct and per- 
empto eral Executive. 
He belfeves that the result may be reached 
more directly through the Supreme Court 
or through Congress. Happy should we 
be could the successor of the unlamented 
Taney have the adjudication of this great 
act of retributive justice, and so crown a 
career, as jurisconsult, senator, statesman, 


action of the F 


which, in, the history of the government 
has no equal in its completeness.” 


On the whole, it does not look as if th 





A Necro ox Garvarp Usrvesity.—M 


The young man was a graduate 


haviog thus taken its stand upon the pri 


education. 





flatter | 


entlemen, 80 long 88 we have | 


Copperheads were likely to succeed in their 
project for Tylerizing the President, and 
carrying him off in triumph to their camp. 


Richard Greener, a colored man, of 20 or 22 
years of age, after passing a very rigid ex- 
amination, was last week admitted to the 
freshmen class in Harvard University. 


Phillips Academy, Andover. The oldest and 
wealthiest college in the United 8 ate:, 


ciple of equal rights, irrespective of color, 
we expect to sce other colleges following its 
example, so that there will nolovger be 
any need of separate institutions for colored 
students. Hereafter, we presume, there will 
be no insurmountable difficulty in the way 
of any colored young man, of suitable qual- 
ifications, who may aspire tos cla:sical 


| ishly resist the incoming sentiment, but in- 

doree it heartily, by repealing her unbro- 

therly law, and New York get ahead of 
| Massachusetts by putting Frederick Doug- 
lass on her state ticket, on his way to the 
| seat in Congress that he shall yet occupy 
| Then she will be worthy of her motto, 
“Excelsior,” and surpass her Hastern rivai 
in these good works. 





———_ +e e<- -— -—-— 


ARE THEY Human?—William Emery, 
an American citizen of African descent, 
has been arrested at New Haven for big- 
amy, having one wife in New Jersey, and 
has been held for trial. There seems no 
objection to their being acknowledged as 
human beings whenever there is a pretext 
for inflicting upon them the penalties of 
| law. ifauegro may be punishea tor big- 
amy asa man, Why may he not vote asa 
mau ? 


ls not the negro a man and a brother !— 
N. Y. Independent. 


He may be your brother or half-brother 
—he is no relation of ours. — Louisvilie 
Journal. 

The “God that made the world,” we be- 
lieve, “ hath made of one blood all nations 
of men,” and they are all thus “the off- 
spring of God,” and therefore “brothers for 
whom Christ died.” ‘Ihe Lowisville Jowr- 
nal is evidently in the interest of some oth- 
er family —Ep. INDEPENDENT. 


. 


PERSONAL, 
Miss Dorothea Dix, who has gr:- 
tuitously served the Government for. more 


than four years as superintendent of women 
nurses in the various army hospitals, has re- 
signed the office, there being no farther need 
of her labors in that capacity. The whole 
body of nurees are being rapidly mustered 
out, orders having been issued for the Maal 
closing, at an early day, of all the general 
eimy hospitals. Of the value of Miss Dix’s 
services, and those of the nurses generally, it 
would be superfluous to speak. Their names 
will live forever in the memory of the thou- 
sands of soldiers whose lives were preserved 
| by their assiduous and self-sacrificing devo- 
| tion, and im the hearts of other thousands 
| whose husbands, sons, or brothers were 
| blessed by their gentle ministry in the hour of 
death. 

Mrs. L.. MI. Child has, the nows- 
papers say, put into the hands of her publish- 
ers a new book, which will shortly make its 

appearance. The title is not mentioned, but 
we suspect the work was prepared, as a labor 
of love, for the benefit of the freedmen. 
That it will be worthy of the author, and, 
like her latest book, “ Looking toward Sun- 
set,” prove a great success, we entertain no 
doubt. 

Harriet Martineay.—The intellec- 
tual activity and vigor of this woman, new 
in her 64th year, is very remarkable. Though 
almost blind and deaf, she is one of the most 
constant, as she is certainly one of tue ablest, 
editorial writers in the London Daily News. 
She is besides a eontributor to several literary 
periodicals, and has just put to press two 
volumes of her ‘ History of England during 
the Great Peace.” 

Sword tor General Batler. —The 
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Richmond Times wentions the fact that the 
pegroes of Norfolk, Alexandiia, and Richmond 
have recently been holding meetings and col- 
lecting money for the purpose of purchasing 
a sword for Gen. Butler. The sword will cost 
$750, bearing upon its hilt a suitable inscrip- 
tion, expressive of the motives which prompt 
ed the donation to that individual. Sixty dol- 
lars were raised at the First (African) Baptist 


Grant at Lincoln’s Tomb.—Gen. 
Grant visited the tomb of the martyred Presi- 
dent, at Oak Ridge Cemetery, near Spring deld, 
Til, one day last week. The remains of the 
martyred paffiot are still unburied, and lic in 
the reception-house, just as they came from 
Washington, watered by the tears of the ns- 
is pitched opposite to this 
house of the dead, on a rising knoll, sure 
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Fn 
rounded by trees. Three sentries guard the 
sacred remains night and day, and the stone 
doors are kept open, so ttat the air may cir- 
culate freely through the place. An iron gate 
protects the remains from a close intrusion, 
although one can see the two coffins, those of 
the father and of the little son, who was car- 
ried there from Washington with him to their 
final resting-piace. General Grant entered 
the tomb, was very much impressed with the 
sight, apd stood gazing upon the coffin con- 
taining the mortal remains for a long time. 
Hie afterward wrote his autograph in the 
register at the cemetery. 


James A. Suydam .—It pains us to re- 
cord the death of this gentleman, one of the 
eminent artists of New York. He died at 
Conway, N. H., whither he had gone in the 
gevalsummer pursuit of his art. Mr. Suydam! . 
favorite subjects were coast-scenes, and in de- 
picting these he attained a great success. 


Yankee Pluack.—A correspondent of 
the New York Times, writing from Shelby 
yille, Tenn., relates the following incident: 

“A largely attended colored school flour- 
ishes here, under the superintendence of ° 
gentleuan by the name of Crawford. 0. 
course, he isa Yankee. Recently some of the 

ro- slavery sprigs of this local ty ~—7 
oes of wealthy negro owners !— nasiged n 
the most insulting tirade of abuse of Mr. 
Crawford, in his presence, on account of his 
chosen occupation as tutor of negroes. Pa- 
tiently he withstood the taunts of these 
wretches, till that commodity ceased to be a 
virtue, when his forbearance gave wa to 
that avalanche of ‘righteous indignation 
which, when let loose bya New Englander, 
knows no barrier to the foe’s annihilation. A 
swift and powerfal blow from Mr. Crawford 

pared the ringleader of these negro-haters 

‘or a fortpight’s retirement to his coach, from 
which he comes a wiser and a better man. 
Served him right, say all the loyal people in 
§helbyville, Tenn.” 

A Card.—In view of the remarks of Mr. 
Secretary Marsh, in The Independent of last 
week, I announce myself as the author of the 
anonymous pamphlet published by Mason 
Brothers, N. ¥., entitled “‘ Mistakes and Fail- 
wres of the Temperance Reformation.” I am 
yeady to vindicate all the statements and ar- 
guments which it contains. I wish to speak 
particularly of the statement denounced by 
Dr. Marsh on various occasions as ‘ vile,” 
« dastardly,” “‘calumnious,” etc., etc., to wit., 
that the executive boards of the two leading 
total abstinence publishing societies (the 
American Temperance Union, and the New 
York American Tract Society) contained men 
who did not pretend to practice total absti- 
nence themselves. This statement was made 
of my own personal knowledge, and is true. 

LzonaRD WOOLSEY Baoon, 

Pastor of the New Englaad Church, Brooklyn, E. D. 


Flesh Diet for Fat People.—Mr. 
John M. Towner, of Putnam County, W. Y., 
weighed, two years ago, 320 pounds. He 
then took to eating meat, without bread, po- 
tatoes, milk, tea, or coffee, The consequence 
is that his weight is reduced to 200 pounds. 
He eats fruit, turnips, beets, orany vegetables 
which have in them no starchy deposit. His 
health bas improved, and he is able to do 
work which has for years been impossible to 
him on account of his extreme obesity. Let 
fat people take notice, and govern themselves 
accordingly. 

John Bright.—The Rochdale (Eng.) 
Obdserver, the special organ of Mr. Bright, says 
it is not true that the distinguished gentle- 
man is about to pay a visit to America. This 
statement is probably made by authority of 
Mr. Bright himeelf. 

A Sensible Traveler. — A _ corre- 
spondent of the Tribune is kind enough to tell 
us how his superiority to the foolish preju- 
dices of his neighbors enables him to avoid 
one of the annoyances of railway travel: 

“ My short experience as a traveler has taught 
me that hurrying to get to the cars when you 
are alone, in order to secure a seat, is a mere 
superfluity of exertion. My seat is always 
kept for me, up to the very last minute of start- 
ing, by some neat, respectable, well-behaved 
colored person—either man or woman—who, 
having taken one-half of the seat for two. 
finds that no American man, woman, or child 
as respects himself—will take the other half, 
unless in dire extremity. I, therefore, fin 
our ridiculous colorphobia, which I am ready 
to ery shame upon ordinarily, a very conven- 
ient ally to my inveterate habit of procrasti- 
nation; and, following the line of late-comers as 
they stream through the cars, at the last hour, 
searching and peering for a place, { quietly, 
and as st by agreement, drop imto the seat they 
have all passed by with real oraffected con- 


tempt, and resign myself to the discomforts of 
my journey.” 








Religions Trtelligence. 





Home for Orphans of Soldiers. 
An association in Philadelphia, whose 
president is ex-Governor Pollock, is endeav- 
oring te raise a fund to found a Home for Or- 
phans of Soldiers An appeal is made to Sab- 
bath-schools to aid the work, and, as a means 
of interesting them therein, they are to be 
furnished with photographie copies of the 
picture found grasped in the hands of the 
dead soldier of Gettysburg (Sergeant Humis- 
ton), together with copies of the beautiful 
song ‘‘ The Children of the Battle-field,” com- 
posed upon the touching incident. Each 
school giving toward the fund twenty-five dol- 
lars, either as a cash donation, or in payment 
for copies of the music and photographs, 
shall have one share in the Home and be en- 
titled to one vote in selecting the spot where 
the institution shall stand—whether on Cem- 
etery Hill at Gettysburg, orat Valley Forge, 
of hallowed Revolutionary memories. 

Colleague at Meene.—Rev. Dr. 
Barstow last Sabbath read a communication 
seking to be relieved of the duties of an active 
pastor, which he has sustained over forty-seven 
years ; requesting to retain the office of senior 
pastor, with suitable provision for his sup- 
port. The way is now open for the settle- 
nent of a pastor who shall assume all the 
care and responsibilities of the office. 

Clerical Recusants,. — The period 
Within which clergymen in Missouri were re- 
quired to take the oath of loyalty expired on 
Saturday. Three-fourths of the ecclesiastics 
of St. Louis have failed to comply with the 
constitutional provision; the recusants in- 
cluding the entire clergy of Catholic, Method- 

ist South, and Christian churches. We hope 
‘sufficiency of loyal men will go to Missouri 
t preaeh the Gospel, and let the malcontents 

£0 where they can find a place. 

Ordination at a Distance. —Mr. 

Jobn B. Steele, son of Rey. Joseph Steele, 

Was ordained in Middlebury, the 16th ult. He 

Was a member of the Congregational church 

in Middlebury, a graduate of Middlebury Col- 

lege, and a licentiate of Addison County As- 
fociation. He is laboring with the Congrega- 
tional church in Castile, Wyoming County, 

N.Y.; but, in view of the peculiar circum- 

stances of that church, wished to be 
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apprehensions which press upon the minds of 
thoughtfal people in Europe, as portente of 
coming convulsions among the nations, and al- 
Indes to the approach of the cholera next year, 
and the significance of the year “1866” in the | 
minds of many students of prophecy. And he 
asks of the prophetic year: 


ong i t—God has been 
a8 
Te mtion bes Freed itself from an incubus 
and a curse—shall our turn come next? This 
pause may be but ‘ prophetic.’ ‘0 Lom God, 
thou knowest.’ If thou comest first in the 
whirlwind, the earthquake, the tempest of 
thine anger, to take vengeance on Europe's 
guilty nations, let these days be shortened for 
thine elect’s sake, and then with ‘the still 
small voice’ speak peace and jubilee to all 
mankind.” 
Religious Equality in Chili.— 
By the latest arrival, it appears that the *‘ Bill 
of Interpretation,” as it is called, which es- 
tablishes the most liberal construction of the 
constitution in favor of religious freedom, 
has passed both houses of the Chilian con- 
gress. So that now it is said that 
** Free worship, which has existed in fact in 
some of the towns of Chili, more especially in 
Valparaiso, will have acquired the legal sanc- 
tion which it lacked; and edifices of all de- 
nominations may be put 2 protected by 
law. No greater proof of the advancement of 
Chill in civilization and knowledge exists than 
the attitude which the majority of her people 
have sssumed in this important question; and 
it is to be aoy that the good example she 
has set will be followed by her sister repub- 
lics of South America.” 
Our respected correspondent at Valparaiso- 
sends us the names of the men who distin- 
guished themselves in the debate. Vicuna 
Mackenna, Espejo, M. A. Matta, Recabarren, 
who are called reds in this latitude, have 
spoken well in favor of the rights of con- 
science; A. Montt, a relative of the ex-presi- 
dent of the National party also.. While the 
minister of justice and worship, Frederic 
Errazuris, and a clergyman, Larrain Gandaril- 
las, plead the cause of intolerance. 


Successful Labers.—The New York 
Times says: ‘‘When Rev. Mr. Burton com- 
menced preaching in Plymouth church, during 
Mr. Beecher’s vacation, the congregation, 
thinned by the watery contributious of sundry 
weak brethren of the faith, numbered about 
250. By suceessful exertions, and really ad- 
mirable discourses, he has gathered a regular 
attendance not much less than 2,000.” 





MINISTERIAL REGISTER. 


Baylis.—Mr. James G. Baylis, a member 
of Zion Congregational church, Montreal, was 
ordained and installed pastor of Zien’s church, 
St. John (an independent church), on Sab- 
bath, 20th August. The council met on Sat- 
urday ; Dr. Wilkes, moderater. 
Beckwith.— Mr. Beckwith has been in- 
vited to the vacant professorship at Oahu 
College, but has declined, as he expects to 
open a private school in Honolulu. 
Beckwith.—Rev. John Beckwith, form- 
erly of Maryland, lately of Alabama, is now 
rector of Trinity church, New Orleans. 
Beecher.—Rev. Willis J. Beecher, of 
Ovid, has accepted a call to a professorship in 
Knox College, at Galesburg. 
Benson.—Rev. H. H. Benson has declined 
a call from the Congregational church of 
Union Grove, to accept the agency of the N. 
W. Freedmen’s Aid Commigsion. 
Berthold.—The last number of the 
Missions Blati notices the death of Rév. Gus- 
tavus T. Berthold, who died at sea on the 7th 
of June. He had been a missionary ia Suri- 
nam for fifteen years. 

Bishop.—Rev. 8. E. Bishop, of Hana, 
has been appointed by the Board of Educa- 
tion to a professorship at. Lahainaluna, va- 
cated by Prof. Samuel Alexander. , 
Boardman.—Rev. Joseph Boardman, of 
Maine, has been invited to the pastorate of 
the church in Hopkinton, to succeed Rev. J. 
C. Webster, 

Bodwell.—Rev. J.C. Bodwell, D.D., has 
accepted an invitation from the trustees of 
the Theological Seminary at Hartford, Conn., 
to deliver a course of lectures to the theolog- 
ical students in elocutien. 

Boyd.—Rev. C. H. Boyd, pastor of the 
Congregational church, Mystic, has notified 
his congregation that his health will not per- 
mit him to remain in that capacity. 


Boynton.—The Navy Department have 
designated the Rev. C. B. Boynton, formerly 
of Cincinnati, to write the history of the 
navy, and of our naval enterprises during the 
rebellion. 
Carter.—Rev. W. H. Carter has been ap- 
pointed by Bishop Ames to the work at New 
Orleans. He isa loyal man, and leaves the 
Church South to serve God in peace. 
Cochran.—Rev. J. J. Cochran and fam- 
ily, of Oroomiah, Persia, and also Misses 
Wright and Crawford, arrived at New York 
by the steamer Louisiana. 


Collins.— Rev. 8. A. Collins, late of Great 
Falls, N. H., has accepted an invitation of the 
Baptist church in Fitchburg. 

Ebury.—The‘ members of the Seripture 
Readers’ Association were, on Tuesday, the 
8th, entertained by Lord Ebury, at Moor-park 
Herts, to the number of 150. 

Ellis.—Rey. Dr. Ellis’ society, Chauncy 
street, Boston, have purchased the lot of land 
eorner of Marlboro’ and Berkley streets, and 
will erect a splendid church on the site. Their 
present church will soon be sold. 

Estreim.—Rev. 0. Estreim, a worthy 
young Norwegian clergyman, was called 
away from his pleasant pastorate in Decorah, 
Iowa, by the Augustana Synod, to the respon- 
sible position of Norwegian professor at the 
college and seminary in Paxton, Ford Co., Ill 


Findley.—Rev. Samuel Findley has ac- 
cepted acall to become pastor of the First 
Presbyterian church of Miami City, Ohio. 


Ganse.—Rey. H. D. Ganse writes us 4 
note to correct the stat t that he declined 
the call to the Second Presbyterian church in 
Cincinnati on account of his strong ecclesiasti- 
cal attachments. ‘‘ My reason,” he says, “‘ for 
preventing the qall referred to (fer I never re- 
ceived it) was particular and decisive, and had 
nothing to do with ecclesiastical attachments.” 


Griffes.—Rev. James A. Griffes, of Sali- 
na, Mich., having been commissioned to East 
Tennessee by the Presbyterian Home Mission 
Committee, has accepted a unanimous call 
from the Presbyterian church of New Market. 

Gowen,.—Rev. L. D. Gowen, of Chicago, 
has accepted the unanimous call of the Bap- 
tist church at Galva, Ill. 

Haman.—Rev. James Haman, of West 
Salem, Ill., has received and accepted an ap- 











Without settlement. That he should go to 
Churches 300 miles away from his field of labor 
looks like a slight upon the Congregation- 
alists of Western New York. 

The Jewish Method of Buatch- 
¢ring.—The London papers are calling at- 
tention to the Jewish mode of preparing 
Meats for market, as a security against the 
danger of having the flesh of diseased cattle 
Offered for sale. It is understood that all ani- 
Mals designed to be sold to Hebrew custom- 
€r8, at least to thowe who are strict in the ob- 
*elvance of their religious usages, are killed 
Under the actual inspection of a person ap- 
Pointed for that purpose, who carefully ex- 
amines the animal before it is slain, and the 
Parte after they are dressed, so that it is next 
to impossible that wny marked meat should 
Prove unwholesome. ¢ 

Jews’ Society Revived.—at a 
Tieeling of the directons of the American So- 
Clety for Meliorating ‘he Condition of thé 
Jews, held at its office, No. 22 Bible House, 
_ the 28th of July, Rev. ,Siegfried Kristeller 
= of New York, with aut hority to lay be- 
oe the churches the object of the society, 
= the claims of the cause u,00n Christians 
‘ their prayers and support. : 
Pn Prophetic Year,— -The London 

Spondent of the Presbyter\'an Banner 


88 appointed missionary \“o the Jews in the: 


point t as pastor of the church at Gnaden- 
huetten, Ohio. 

Hawks.—Bishop Hawks, of the Episco- 
pal Church in Missouri, has advised the 
clergy of hie diocese to take the constitu- 
tional oath : or, if they cannot conscientiously 
do so, to abandon preaching in that state. 

Miunt.—Rev. T. Dwight Hunt was in- 
stalled pastor over the First Presbyterian 
church in Niles, Michigan, on Wednesday eve- 
ning, August 9th. 

Senkins.—Rev. J. H. Jenkins, a gradu- 
ate of Lane Seminary, class of 1865, has re- 
ceived a unanimous call from the Congrega- 
tional church at Lebanon, 0. 


Jewett.—Rev. Messrs. L. Jewett and J. 
FE. and Mrs. Clough arrived at their station in 
Nellore, Teloogoo Mission, April 22d, having 
lingered three weeks at Madras, on account of 
the preval of cholera in Nellore. 

SJewett.—Dr Charles Jewett is now de- 
livering temperance addresses in Connecticut, 
under the direction of the State Society. He 
gives five addresses a week, and has all the 
entbusiasm and fire of his youthful days. 

Kretschman.—Rev. Dr. Kretschman 
bas become pastor of the German Lutheran 
church in Pittsfield. Dr. Kretchsman was 
pastor of the church in Albany to which Rev. 
Mr. Grotman, late of Pittsfield, has gone. 

Landis.—Rev. Dr. R. W. Landis has 
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LLL TT eC 
Seminary (Old School Presbyterian), vacated 
by Rev. R. J. Breckinridge, D.D. 


Lawrence.—Rev. Dr. Lawrence has re- 
signed his professorship in the East Windsor 
Institute. 1tis rumored that Prof. Shedd will 
supply the vacant professorship by giving his 
lectures; at the same time retaining his pres- 
ent position in New York. 

ILee.— Gen. Robert E. Lee has consented to 
accept the presidency of Washington College, 
Va., an inétitution formerly under the care of 
the Old School Presbyterian Church, 
Locke.—Rev. J. W. Locke, professor of 
mathematics in Indiana Asbury University, 
has accepted a call to the presidency of Baker 
University, Kansas. 

Lord.—The Plymouth church of Chicago 
has extended a unanimous call to Rev. W. H. 
Lord, of Montpelier, Vt., to become their pas- 
tor. 

Miay.—Mr. Jobn May was ordained pastor 
of “Hope church,” Yonkers, on Thursday last. 
The sermon on the occasion was by the father 
of the young paster, Rey. Samuel J. May, of 
Syracuse; the charge, by the venerable Rev. 
John Pierpont, of Washington, who, though 
upward of 80 years old, appears to have lost 
none of the fire and energy of middle life. 
His performance, delivered without notes, 
and ina voice in no degree tremulous from 
age, was alike impressive in matter and man- 
ner. The ordination services were followed 
by a collation, serqged in Lyceum Hall; a 
“feast of reason and flow of soul” following 
the bountiful repast of cold meats, fruit, etc. 
One of the speakers was tae Rev. Mr. Brewer, 
rector of one of the Episcopal churches in 
Yonkers, and highly esteemed for hie piety, 
loyalty, and scholarship.’ He did not hesitate 
to say that, differing widely as he did in mat- 
ters of theology from his venerable friends, 
Pierpont and May, ke would far rather take 
his chance at the judgment-day with those no- 
ble men than with any members of his own 
chureb, however exalted in station, who 
stopped their ears at the cry of the poor, and 
prostituted the Bible to the defense of 
slavery. 

Merrill.—Hon. J. Warren Merrill, mayor 
of Cambridge, has given $10,000 to Waterville 
Coilege (Baptist), toendow the professorship 
of natural history and chemistry. 
Newell.—On the 23d of August, Rev. W. 
W-Newell, Jr., was installed pastor of the 
1st Presbyterian church in the village of 
Wappinger’s Falls, N. Y. 


Newman.—Rey. J. P. Newman, D.D., 
and wife, arrived in this city from New Or- 
leans, by the steamer Wilmington, on Satur- 
day last. 

Norris.—The ordination of Rev. J. F. 
Norris as missionary to Burmah took place 
last Wednesday, at the First Baptist church, 
Federal street. 

Noyes.—Rev. Charles Noyes, chaplain at 
Gallop’s Island, has been called to the First 
church, Northfield. 

Roberts.—At the meeting of the Scotch 
Calvinistic Methodists in England, Rev. Wil- 
liam C. Roberts, pastor of the Second Pres- 
byterian church in Elizabeth, N. J., appeared 
as a visitor, and received a hearty welcome 
from his brethren and countrymen. 


Roe.—Rev. Alfred.C. Roe, lately a chap- 
lain in the army, has given himself to the city 
missionary work in the 15th ward. 
Snowden.—The Pacific says: From Ne- 
vada, Cal., we heat that the Rev. R. Bayard 
Snowden has arrived, been most cordially 
welcomed, and that an engagement has been 
entered into between him and the Society of 
the First Congregational church of that place. 
Spencer.— Rev. F. A. Spencer, late of New 
Hartford and Terryville, has accepted a call to 
the Presbyterian church of Fulton, Oswego 
county, N. Y. 

Talbott.— Bishop Talbott, of the Mission- 
ary Episcopal Diocese of the Northwest, and 
formerly rector of a church in Indianapolis, 
has been called to be assistant bishop of In- 
diana, the health of Bishop Upfold being 
feeble. 

Williams.—The Rev. Pelham Williams 
will enter upon his duties as chaplain of the 
Hobart College, Geneva, at the beginning of 
the next term, Sept. 7. 





Lewis—Suira.—In Proskiya, om Wadnesday, Sept. 13, 


by the Rev. Wm. a. Bartle r Geo. F. Lewisto M 
mma Smith, all of Brooklyn. 





Ropsivs—Farman.—At Hubbardston, Ionia County, 
Micb., op the 2d inst., by the Rev. J. B. Parmelee, Jerome 
J. Bobbins, to Hurriet' 8. Farman. All of Hubbardston. 


E,steR— Dayton. On the lth iast., at the residence of 
. the bride’3 father, by Prof. G. wvraper, of Genesee Col- 


lege, Key. J. Easter, of the East Genesee Conference, to 
Mis J. E., eldest daughter of D. D. Dayton, M.D., of 
Geneva, N. Y. 


Gatrin—Batt.—At Sew Hayen, Ct., sept. 14, by Rev. 
Mr. Eustis, Rev. Wright C. Galpiu, of Conder, N. Y., to 
Miss Mary Anna, daughter of Charies Ball, Esq., of New 
Haven, Ct. 


‘1 nomMPson—TwircHEit.—At Bethel, Maine, Sept. 14, 
by Rev. D. Garland, Benj. W. Thompson, late Lieut.-Col 
Thirty second U 8.0 T., and Provost-Marshal General 
Derm al South Carolina, to Miss Adeltha Twitch- 
ell, of el. 








DIED. 


Hooxsr.—In Ware, Mass., Sept. 7, (at the reridence of 
his son-in-law, Hon. gecsge H. Gilbert) Mr. Hosea Hook- 
er, ot Chicago, aged 77. r. Hooker was for many years 
a resident of Enfield, Mass. 


Hosrorp—Gay.—In_ Boston, Sept. 12, by Rev. E. B. 
Webb, D.D., Charles Hosford, M.D., of Thompson, Coan., 
to Miss Helen E. Gay, of Boston. 


Aug. 2\, of eon- 
ieb she bore with 
ce and 


late Joseph Dart, Esq , of Middle ‘Haddam, 


ionD., aged 
48 years, 4 months, and 17 days. 





NOTICES. 


Wisconerme GaneRiL, PresnYTeRiaN AND CONGREGA- 
on.—twenty-fifth Annual Mosting at 
ay, Oct. 6,at71-2P. M., in 
ational church. 
nd lease pour “ Rev, 
waukee,” with stamp 
Camp, Clerk. 





Crteaco LOGICAL Suminany.—The opening of the 
next Lecture Term will be deterred till the second Wed- 
nesday (eleventh day) of October, that the reoms in the 
new 4 may be in readiness for the sta tents 

L. Hammonp, General Agent and Treas. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
| | ememmtaeal & OGDEN, 





BANKERS 


AND DEALERS I8 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
NO. 4 BROAD STREET 
| (Pwo doors trom Wall.) 
NEW YORE 
BUY AND SELL, AT BEST RATES, 


U. 8. SIX PER CENT. BONDS of 1881, (Registered pus 
Coupon), 
U. & SEK PER CENT. FIVE-TWENTY BONDS, (Reg is 


4 8. SIX PER GENT. ONE YEAR CERTIFICATES OF 
INDEBTEDNESS, 
CU. & SEVEN THREE-TENTHS PER CENT. TREAS- 
URY NOTES, (old and new issue), 
U. & SIX PER CENT. NEW FIVE-TWENTY BONDS, 
Aad all classes of Government Securities, 


Subscriptions received for all loans issued by the Gov- 
ernment, with liberal deductions on large amounts. 

ollections made on all points, with quick returns, 

Interest allowed on deposits subject to eheck 

All orders for the Purchase or Bale of Stocks, Bonds, 





865, Smiegeano x 


F. 
GRETLEMEN'S, 








takenthe chair in the Danville Theological 


H™28* CLEWS & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO ‘le 


LIVERMORE, CLEWS & OO, 
BANKERS, 
NO. 32 WALL ST.. NEW YORK, 


GOVERNMENT AGENTS 
FOR THE SALE OF THE 


U. §. 7-30 LOAN. 

FULL COMMISSION ALLOWED BANKERS, BROKERS, 

INSURANCE COMPANIES, AND ALL Ps ppiks 
PURCHASING FOR OTHERS ORRESALR 

ALL DENOMINATIONS ON HAND READY FOR IM- 

MEDIATE DELIVERY, 

ALL KINDS OF U. 8. SECURITIES BOUGH? AND 

SOLD. 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, and Individuals received. 
Four per cent interest allowed om deposits and daily bal- 
ances, which may be drawn for without notice. 





WALTER T. HATOH. NATEVL W. T. HATCH 
W: T. HATOH & SON, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT 8&5. 
* GURITIES 


anD 


U. 8. 730 LOAN AGENTS, 
NO. & WALL STREET. 
THE 7-80 NOTES 
&N ALL OENOMINATIONS CONSTANTLY ON HAND 
FOR 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 
All classes ot 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold at market rates. 
Orders in 

GOLD, RAILWAY STOCKS AND BOND3, 
promptly executed at the Stock and Gold Exchange. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS 
RETERENORS 
W. 8. CHARSLEY, Esq. 
EDWARD HAIGHT, President Bank of the Common- 
wealth. 
BENRY A. SMYTHE, President Central National Bank. 
JOHN STEWARD. Esq. 
JOHN J. PHELPS, Esq. 
Musszs. SPOFFORD, TILESTON & 0O 
“ A A LOW 4 BRO. . 
“ GE@. BLISS 4 CO. 
““ LEE, BLISS 4 ©O. 
Hos. WM. A. BUCKINGHAM, Governor of Connecticut. 
Messzs. H. TROWBRIDGE’S SONS, New Haven, Conn. 
EB. C. SCRANTON, President Second National Bank, 
New Haven, Conn. 
& M. WELCH, President First National Bank, New Ha- 
ven, Conn. 
J. A. BISHOP, President Yale National Bank, New Ha- 
ven, Conn. 
May 16, 186. 


R. H. CORNWELL & SON, 





STOCK BROKERS, 


NO. % PINE STREET, 


New Yous. 


TOCKS, BONDS, GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
GOLD, Erc., ° 


ought and Sold en Commission, at the New York Stock 
xchange 


pyeeeane 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NO. 12 WALL STREET. 





Casu CaPitaL - - - $1,000,000 
Sunptius, JAN. 1, 1865 - : 270,353 
Lanes Sucuniry, 

Farr Rates, 


Prompt PAYMENTS. 


?. NOTMAN, Sec’y. 4. D. STEELE, Prest. 


G POvEs & BAKER’S 





SEWING MACHINES 
WERE AWARDED THE HIGHEST PREMIUMS 


AT THE STATE FAIRS OF 


New Yora, ILLiNo1s, Vimo, 

New Jeeser MiIcHIG4«N Norte (aRoutsa, 
VeRmont, Wisconsin, BNNESSES, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Iowa, ALsBaMA. 

Onto, KgwrTocey, Orgcox, 
LxpIaNA, Missocri, CaLiro! 


and at numerous Institute and County Fairs, including all 
the Fairs at which they were exhibited the past three 
years. 

{ne GROVER & BAKER ELASTIO-STITCH SEWING 
MACHINE is superior to all others, for the following 
reasons: 


L The seam ts stronger apd more elastic than any other. 


2. It is more easily managed, and ts capable of doing a 
greater variety and range of work than any other. 


3. It is capable of doing all the varieties of sewing done 
by other machines, and, in addition, executes beautiful 
broidery and or | work. 





GROVER & BAKER &. M. CO., 
No. 4% Broadway, New York. 





OB, 
SHENEHON & 
DEWITT, 
854 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
Invite the attention of out-of-town buyers to their choice 
lines of Sitxs, Rrssons, Hosizey, Watre Goons, SHawis, 
eto., offered at prices worthy the attention of close buy- 


ers 
We make a specialty of Warre Goons and Suawts, and 
have extra attractions in those lines. 





MOLANDER’S EXTRACT BUCKU 


is @ valuable remedy for Diseases of the Stomach and Kid- 
news, Dropetes, Generaly Debility, and Cutaneous 
The recipe by which it is prepared having 
been used for many years as & private prescription by one 
of cur most skillful apothecaries, with very marked suc- 
cess, he deemed it his duty to bring it before the public, 
that its bencfite might be more widely felt, and more suffer- 
éngalleviated. Price, one dollar. Fors sle by apotheca- 
ries ly. and by BURLEIGH & ROGERS, Whole. 
sale . Boston, Mass., General Agents for the Pro” 





) Pi K-STITCH SEWING MACHINES 
FOR FAMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS. 
THE HOWE MACHINE COMPANY, 


ELIAS HOWR, Jn, President, 


No. 639 Broad ° 
Agents wanted. sat 





PENMANSHIP. 
and the best. By its aid any 
- penm. 


BRALD. 
=. B whole artof Pen- 
‘most any person 
an instructor.” —Sor. 
of a teacher.” — = 




















: Ri Bors’, Invasrs’ 
cemearon co, Reread tt oaree sear 


*. W. worrn, LOOMIS L. WETEE, H. 8. Kaen. 
W ORTH, WHITE & KEEN, 
BANKERS, 


NO. 47 WALL STREET. 
Offices formeri occupied by Messrs. W. 0. Pickersgili 
200) 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Orders executed in Gold, Railway Stecks aad Bonds, 
st the Stock Exchange. 
GOVERNMENT AGENTS 
(er the tale of the 


NATIONAL 7-80 LOAN 


platen WARE! PLATED WARE! 
BEST AND CHBAPEST!1 


In these days, when Silver Ware is taxed, and Econo- 
my is the order of the day, many fsmilies are using Sil- 
ver Plated Ware, as the best and cheapest, provided the 
Plating is good. An experience of dirty years, at one place 
enables us to offer to our numerous patrons ail articies in 
our line of the best quality, newest styles, and the heavics 
plate, at lower prices than can be bought elsewhere. Our 
popular 





DOUBLE-PLATED ICE PITCHERS 


are used allover the country. and we have orders for 
them trom Fngland, China, and Japan. Our URNS and 
TE 4 SETS ornamept the tables of thousands of thrifty 
housewives. We have sot space to enumerate all the ar- 
ticles on hand, but will explain all fo those whe give us a 
call at Nos. 4 and 6 Burling Slip (footof John street), New 


York. 
LUCIUS HART & CO. 
JREBELLION IN THE HUMAN IN 


, TERIOR. 


Rebellions are not confined to bodies politic. They 
break out in our own interiors as well as in the “ bowels 
ot the land.” The natural law of our bodies ts health, 
but we misuse them, and they revolt.” We subject them 
to exposure, we overtask them, we overload the stomach, 
we neglect the bowels, we plunge out of rooms hotter 
t2an the tropics into an atmosphere below freezing point, 
and in various other ways trifie with our health. 

But these frames of ours ar2 wonderful machines, and 
we can, by the use of the PROPER MEANS, so INVIGO- 
BATE and REGULATE them as to render them almost 
proof against the ordeals to which, in our recklessness, 
we subject them. 





Nothing that has ever been known or heardof as a 
tonic adds so much to the resistant power of the human 
system under circumstances unfavorable to health as 
HOSTETIER’S STOMACH BITTERS. If you would es- 
cape the intermittent fevers, fits of indigestion, bilious at- 
tacks, and bowel-complaints, off which cold and damp 
ure the frequent causes, use the BITTERS asa PROTEC- 
TIVE MEDICINE. Thisis the wisest course ; but if al- 
ready an imvalid, try the preparation as a RESTORA- 
TIVE. In either case, tullreliance may be placed upon 





its efficacy. Sold everywhers.—Stnday Mercury, Dec 
25, 1862. 
CROFULOUS DISEASES ARE 


caused by a morbid state of the Blood, which is se- 
creted in mall knots. It first aopears under the skin, or 
on the glands of the neck, or behind the ears ; sometimes 
on the groins, armpits, hands, breast, feet, eyes, etc. 
One of the best medicines for eradicating this disease 
from the system is 8covitt’s Boop aNp Liver Srrvr. 
Its action is through the secretion ot the absorbent ves 
sels,. consists ia receiving and taking up certain sub- 
stances known as viros or volsonous principles, and re- 
moving them from the diseased parts through the secre- 
tions andexhalent arteries, until they are carried off 
from the system. At the same ti 





EXCLUDE 
COLD & WIND 


FROM 
DOORS AND WINDOWS 
OF RYERY DESORIPTION, 
stop the rattling of sashes 
without interfert with 
their free use, save half the 
and are warran 
good for five years. 
Send for a circular, with 
references to hundreds 
pia are using the Weather 


ROEBUCK BROS., 
No. 58 Fultonst., N. ¥.,(P. 0. Box 5322} 


A discount to churches, clergymen, etc. 
Liberal terms to the trade. 


ERRY DAVIS’ 


VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER. 

THE GREAT FAMILY MEDICINE OF THE AGE! 
Pain Killer, taken internally, should be mixed with 
milk and water, and sweetened with sdgar, or made into 
a syrup with molasses. Fora cough, afew drops son su- 
gar,eaten, wilt be more effective than anything else. 
For sore throat, gargle the throat with a mixture of Pain 
Killer and water, and the relief is immediate and cure 
positive. 5 

It shou! not be forgotten that the Pain Killer is equal- 
ly as good to take internally as to use externally. 


ROEBU K's 4 
D SRUBBER iy 

SE ATHENS f 
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wom TO THE PUBLIC. 


In the year 1846, the writer embarked in the Drag Busi- 
ness in the city of Philadelphia, and while thus engaged 
made several experiments im regard to the most desira 
ble mode of preparing Fluid Bxtracts. My efforts being 
successful —the articles being approved and used by the 
Medical Faculty—I was cesirous of placing them before 
the public, but hesitated for some time befere concluding 
to resort to newspaper advertisihg , knowing of the preju- 
dices that existed in the minds of many against using ad- 
vertised Medicines or Nosrums; but threugh the advic: ef 
friewds and those whe had ased them this objection was 
overcome. 

After 18 years’ exertions, commencing in a small way, 
the populanty of my articles has extended to all parts of 
the United States, and widely throughout For*ign coua- 
tries—and this in the face of much opposition. Bvery 
means has been resorted to by unprincipled dealers ance 
their merit and success have been known —such as adver- 
tiamg larger bottles at less price, censuring all other 
preparations, and even copying my advertisements—but 
iam happy to state that, out of the many who have re- 
sorted to this, none have been successful . 


MY OBJECT 


in this notice is to make facts known to the public and re- 
spectable dealers, believing, after ro many years’ ¢xer- 
tiens, that the Druggists will discountenance such pro- 
ceediog?, and that the reputation of my articles may not 
be damag*d by the use of inierior or spurious ones. 
Erewing that many may reed ths article who are un- 
acquaint d with me, I append a few re marks from those 
ot my native city, and whose names are known in all 
parts of the world : 

“Being personally mainted with Mr. H. T. Helm- 
bold, it adoras me plossare in staing I have been most 
favorably pow with his energy and integrity, and 
cratified et his success. 

WM. WEIGHTYAN, 
Firm of Powars & Weicuruan, 
Ninth and Brown Streets, Philadelphia.” 





[Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia.} 

“When on @ visit to the City of New York, a few days 
ince, I was induced to call on our old friend and towns- 
man, Mr. H. T. Helmbold, Druggist, 594 Broadway, N. Y. 
His Store is a Model—a perfect Gem—the handsomest of 
any kind we have ever had tne pleasure of viewing, and 
so extensive, being % feet front, five stories in hight, 
and over 20 fret deep. It indeed affords us much pleas- 
ure to know that he has been so suc cessful, and it is am- 
ple evidence of the merits of his articles—as tn our whole 
business experience we have Dot known of the success of 
any articles without Merii—advertising merely bringing 
the name before the people ” 


{ Boston Herald.) 

“We do not like to advertise worthless wares, or articles 
calculated to deceive our readers ; and when we see an 
advertiser like Mr. Helmbold, whom we have known 
for years, gradually extend his advertising from year te 
year, until he becomes the largest advertiser im the 
United States, we are satisfied that the statements in re- 
gard to his articles must be correct.” 


The writer reluctantly inserts the above, and would not 
do so were he not a stranger to many ; and conclades by 
stating the names of his articles, and the diseases for 
which they have been used by many thousands with com- 
plete success. 





(ADVERTISEMENT | 


HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT OF BUCHU 


will cure al! diseases of the Kidneys and Bladder. Cures 
Pain er Weakness in the Back, Strictures, etc. Cures 
Weak Nerves, Loss of Memory, Trembling, Dimness of 
Vision. 


HELMBOLD'S 
FLUID EXTRACT OF BUCHU 


is a pure fluid extract. not a weak tea or infusion. Is the 
one thing needful for all complaints incident to Females. 
For particulars sead for Circular. 


HELMBOLD’S 


FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU 

cures Gravel and Dropsical Swellings existing in Men, 
Women, or Children ; in fact, ALL DISEASES requiring 
the aid of a Diuretic. It ws the greatest Tonic and Dia- 


retic known—perfeetly safe, pleasant in taste and oder, 
and immediate in its action. 


HELMBOLD'S 
FLUID EXTRACT OF SARSAPA- 
RILLA. 
HiceLy ConcentRrarTep. 


One bottle equivalent in strength to one gallon of the 
Syrap of Decoction. 


It reaches the seat of the disease immediately, expell- 
ing all HUMORS OF THE BLOOD, and 


BEAUTIFYING THE COMPLEXION! 


These articles, being of such strength, the dose is ex- 
ceedingly small. From this fact, it is used in the United 
States Army Hospitals and public Sanitary Institutions 
throughout the land. 


ia Sold by all Druggits everywhere. 
iX@ As} for Heimbold’s. Take no other. 


wx Cut out the advertisement and send for it, and by 
this means avoid Counterfeit. 


UNNEWELL’S ECLECTIC PILLS. 


The great — of this perfect Pull and Fu:nily 





Physic is entire freedom from Griping, seldom regairt: 
but one, and never more than two, Sor Se dope, effectual 
ly curing eo Dy — of to the Head, 





UNSETTLED CLAIMS OF OFFICERS 
ana £OLDIEBS. of every nature. s..ou!d be present- 
ed at once at the U. 8. ARMY AGEaCY, No 





y 
Ha VEGETABLE SICILIAN 
HAIR RENEWER 
Renews the Hair. 

Halls Vegeatle Sicilian Hair Renewer 
Restores gray hair to the original color. 

Hall's Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer 
Prevents the Hair from falling off. 

Hall's Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer 
Makes the Hair soft and glossy. 

Hall's Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer 
Does not stain the skin. 

Hall's Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer 
has proved itself the best Jiaperetion for the Hair ever 
—— to the public. e, $l. For sale by all drag- 

s' 





To Taose wHo Surrzr.—It would seem almost ineredi- 
b'e that men willcon dnue to suffer when such a Reme 
dy as Puawration Brrregs is withia their reach. Per- 
sons troubled with Headache, Low Spirits, Heartburn, 
Pain in the Side, Back, or Stomach, Cramps, Bad Breath, 
and other symptoms of that horrid monster, Dyspepsia, 
are earnestly invited to test this Remedy. 

These Birrzers are very pleasant, and will not injure 
the weakest Stomach. 

No change of diet is necessar» while using them. We 
recommend patients to eat allthey want of the best the 
market affords. 

Asap antidote to Diseare, Pianrarion Birrers are of 
feat value. Take them when the @rst unpleasant 
symptoms appear, and you may aveid weeks and months 
of prostrating sickness. 

The first trial will do yougood. You will feel its bene- 
ficial effect at once. 

Particularly recommer ded to weak and delicate ladies 
requiring something to brace and build them up. 

Sop EverYweeRa 


HIGHEST CASH PRICES PAID 


Ola of every ip Ol4 Pamphiews 
of every kind, olf Blank-Books and Ledgers that are 
written full, and all kinds of Waste Paper from beakers 
insurance companies, brokers, patent-medicinme depots 








primting-g@ices, book-binders, public and private libra- 
ries, steamboats, railroa: companies, expres 
offieds, etc. STOCKWELL & EMERSON, 


No. 25 Ann st.. one Goor west of Namau st. 





K moe boca ennenly sac 
Lecxnow, having 
ta ena tie terri malady, vies ll ainary eet 
eured, of from one to twenty-four years’ 
Ma He devotes his attentien te 
of the é or N i 
Address all letters to Dr-  B. LOOKRO , care of P.O, 


wer 121 Albany, ¥.Y. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
LAs TRY IT. 








FOR THE 
DOMESTIC LAUNDRY, 
designed to economize and add to the brilliancy of 


MUSLINS, LINENS, AND LACES, 


and impart that delicate tint so much desired. 
It aleo makes a splendid 


_ BLUE WRITING INK, 
whieh has already made it «favorite among the Ladie 





. 
. 


. Ache, Piles, Liver and 
plaints, and all derangement of Stomach or _ 
Iron in a very perfect form being the vehicle to the ac- 
tive principie of the Pil 

are indispensable. Sold 


A Broun 
THAT EVERY 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPER SHOULD USE 
AND EVERY 
GOOD GROCER SHOULD SELL, 


Made from the best materials, always uniform in quality . 
and 


Com 


for impuritier of the Blood they 
y ali dealers in medicine. 





SCEZTEEN OUNCES TO THE POUND. 


PYLE’S SALERATUS. 

PYLE’S CREAM TARTAR. 
PYLE’S BAKING SODA. 
PYLE’S O. K. SOAP. 

PYLE’S BLACK INK. 

PYLE’S STAR STOVE POLISH. 


JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 
No. 360 Washington street, 
Corner Franklin, N. ¥. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.~FLTAULENT 

OR WINDY COLIC.—These medicines are es- 
pecially recommended for relieving the oppression ex- 
rienced after a hearty meal—in they are the \- 
st pature in her d ive D 








waive YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


IN THE 


REAL FSTATE 


Reference, by permiasion, is made te 
Sotomon Lixcoux, Esq , Cashier Webster Bank, Boston, 
ass. 


C. Comverse & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Isaac Pratt, Jr, — - 
a. - Suirn, Eaq., Pres’t Mer. Sav. L. and T. Company 
Bax), Lownano, Esq , President Four.h National Bank, 


ago. 
Dr ., Provitence, BR. I 
tk oh, , “resident Cont‘nental Bank, N. Y. 
iw 


Rg. 
Berrie, Fiurt & reece, York. 
Exocm Puast, aa Preaeot }armers’ and Planters’ 


JOSIAH L. JAMES. 





G NEW ENGLAND 
zg Y, Os J. W. POLAND'S WHITE PINE 
POUPD oas m of 
ut the New FE States to be the very Seg 
&S for throat nary 
ney com plaints. 
This Compoand cures sore throat, coughs, colds, 
of iJ 
sed paimomar say. ies Gomes 


BURNHAMS & VAN SCHAACK, DL, Agents 
orth States JUHK Cincinnatt, 
hic Agent tor Bouthwesters States. seid by all drag- 
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L?* GROWTH, AND BEAUTY. 


MRS. 8 A. ALLEN’S WORLD'S 
HAIR RESTORER AND DRESSING 
INVIGORATE, STRENGTHEN, AND 
LENGTHEN THE HAIR. THEY ACT 
DIRECTLY UPON THE ROOTS OF° 
THE HAIR, SUPPLYING REQUIRED 
NOURISHMENT, AND NATURAL 
COLOR AND BEAOTY RETURNS. 
GRAY HAIR DISAPPEARS, BALD 
SPOTS ARE COVERED, HAIR STOPS 
FALLING, AND LUXURIANT 
GROWTH IS THE RESULT. LADIES 
AND CHILDREN WILL APPRECIATE 
THE DELIGHTFUL FRAGRANCE 
AND RICH, GLOSSY APPEARANCE 
IMPARTED TO THE HAIR, AND NO 
FEAR OF SOILING THE SKIN, 
SCALP, OR MOST ELEGANT HEAD- 
DRESS. 
SOLD BY ALL. DRUGGISTs. 

DEPOT Nos, 198 anp 200 GREENWICH STREET, N..¥ 


vas GRAEFENBERG COMPANY'S 
UTERINE €ATHOLIOON, (Marshall’s.) 
An infallible cure for “ Female Weakues,” and al 
Uterine complaints of women. 
Price, $1 50 per bottle ; Five bottles for Six Doliars. 
THE GRAEFENBERG VEGETABLE PILLS. 
The best Pill in the world for family use, and for all BR- 
tous and Liver Complaints. Price, 25 cents per box. 
Address all orders te J. F. BRIDGE, M.D., 
Resident Physician GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 


No. 139 William st, near Fulton, New York. 
@@- Inquire of dealers everywhere. ~<08 











FINANCIAL 


A® ACC{IDENT MAY HAPPEN AT 
ANY MOMENT. 


INSURE BE FORE IT OCCURS 
IN THE 


NATIONAL 
LIFE AND TRAVELERS’ 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Or New Yor. 
OFFICE, 43 BROADWAY, 
(Opposite the Park). 
Authorized Capital - - - - $500,000. 
$100,(00 deposited with the Superintendent of the Insar_ 
ance Department, for the sesurity of Policyholders. 
$10 secures a genera! accident policy for $2,000, with a 
weekly compensation of fen Dollars. 
Life and Endowment Policies, with profits, are issueé 
ea the purely mutual plan. 
EDWARD ‘A JONES, President. 
W. E. PRINCE, Vice-President. 
ASHER 8. MILLS, Secretary. 
T. B. VAN BUREN, Treasurer. 
&. J. GLASSEY, Attorney. 
J. F. ENTZ, Consulting Actuary. 
8. 1EATS, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
Office Hours of the Medical Examiser from 2 to 8 
@clock P. x 


rourta NATIONAL BANK, 27 AND 


29 Pine street, New York, has for sale United Statys 7 
$10 notes, all sizes ; also one-year certificates, and all 
other Government loans. 








B. SEAMAN, Cashier. 
Artuory Laws, Assis ‘ant Cashier. 


L_Araans. BALDWIN & CO., 
No. 70 Wall Street, New York, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, AND DEALERS IN 
GOVERNMENT SKCURITIES. 





Ds Wrrr C. Lawrence, 
Sumzon BaLpwin, Jr., 


Cravs J. Laweewos, 
Ww. A. Harsrep. 


HE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF 


K. 
SURPLUS 





APITAL. $2,000,000 «+. $1,200,608 
This Bank will issue Certificates ot Deposit bearing tn- 
J. L. WORTH, Cashier. 


terest on favorable terms. 
New \ork, Aug. 21, 1865. 





pa G@ SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
No. 96 Warren st. 


Interest allewed at the rate of 6 per cent. onal) sume 
entitled thereto. Open daiiy from Wa u.to3 r. u 
KK. B.—Money to loan on bond and mort sage. 
WALTER W. CONOKLIN, President. 
Vaxpersit L. Buxton. Secretary. 


AGE ts WANTED. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
F. 8. WINSTON, President. 
Gash Assets, over Thirteen and One-half Millions ef Del- 
lars, ($13,500,600). 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS, 


which may be used as Cash in payment of Premiams. 
Kates of Premium lower than in most Compauies, 
other important advantages. 

Personsin the States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Del- 
aware. wishing to e above Company as 
Agents, will please address, 

F. TCHFOSD STARR, Philadelphia, Pa. 
General Agent for the above States. 

Persons in the States of Michigan, Indiana, ——" 
ee and y+ ned - represe 

e above Company as m P ress 
H. B. MERRELL. Detroit, pishigan, 

General Agent for the above States. 


Morais & WHEELWRIGHT, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


72 BEAVER STREET, 


AUTHORIZED AGENTS 
FOR 
JAY COOKE. 


FIVE PER CENT. INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON ALL DEPOSITS. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR 
7 8-10THS LOAN. 


Gevernment Bonds of all denominations bongkt ang 
sold, and constantly kept on hand. 

The nenal commision to Bankers and Brekers. Rafl- 
waySbares and Mucellaneous Stocks bought and sole 
STRICTLY ON COMMISION. 

WE REFER, BY PERMISSION, TO 
SPOF) ORD, TILESTON & 00., ¥. Y. 
GALWEY, CASaDO & TELLER, N. ¥. 
JOSIAH MACY'S SONS, N. ¥. 
GEORGE MILNE, 5. Y. 
G, W. DUER, Cashier Bank State New York, N. ¥- 
HARGEGK & CO., BN, ¥. 
B. OC. MORRIS, Columbian Ins. Oo., N. ¥- 
CALDWELL & MORRIS @uccessorste Brewer & Calé- 
well, N. Y. 


dre CENTRAL NATIONAL BANE, 








Ko. 390 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Carrmat - = - = + ~—s« 8,000,006. 
DIRECTORS : 
Henry A. Smythe, Francis y, 
Ww. Compt, B. Clafin, 
Chas. ps ndon, Hoon, Be Be ’ 





wt & COMPANY, 
Wo. 44 WALL STREET. 
BANKERS 


pa 
U. 8. 7-80 LOAN AGENTS. 
Rati eee er 
T HE 
MORRIS FIRE AND INLAND INSUR. 
ANCE COMPANY, 





COLUMBIA BUILDING, NO. 1 NASSAU et. 


June 1, 1865. 


Authorized Captial............000++-000s85, 000,008 
Cash Capnal, paid in and Surpius,....... 205,157 


POLICIES OF INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS OR DAR. 
AGE BY FIRE 
Iasued on the most Favorable Terms. 


3 0 MORES, Freatomy, 





WK, UL. WHITNEY. Seo's. 
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Che Independent, 


WHAT THE ARCH-EMANCIPATOR 


SAID TO HIS DAUGHTER. 


RESPRETFULLY INSORIBED TO Miss HELEN 
FRANCES GARRISON. 


BY K. C. 
“Daruiwe!” 
Bhe stood by his chair, in her gislish graee, 
‘With her full dark eyes and her oval face, 
And the smile that hightened her eheek’s rich 


glow 
left the red of her lips for a gleam of snow. 


“ Darling bh 

Tere’s snow had fallen—soon—through the 
dark of his hair, 

Hie eheek and his forehead were worn as with 
eare, 

Yet no mother, caressing her only ene, 

Gould have spoken that word in a softer 
tene! 


“ Darling!” 
©, happy maid! of all maidens en earth 
She should bless and rejoice for the day of her 
Dirth ; 
Child of the hero!—a queen on her throne 
Should envy his daughter—his only one! 


“ Darling!’ 
The hero, I said; but his brow was unstained 
By such blood-watered laurels as Vicksburg 
gained. 
But when Freedom was houseless, he sheltered 
her well, 
And laid his own head in a prison-cell! 
When Truth was an outcast, he bore the 


shame— 
The wolf at his door and reproach on h 
name! . 
“ Darling!” 


Ye have read, in the lore of the long age, 

Of Roman Virginia, and Spartacus’ woe ;— 

That dark-browed Virginias might cease to be 
sold, 

This “darling” was left without jewels and 
gold! 


* Darling!” 
If some strong-hearted lover should one day 
eome 
And win thee away from thy father’s home ; 
Should his eyes with regretful tears grow dim, 
Thou wilt turn from thy lover to comfort 
him! 


“ Darling !”’ 
Thon, well-beloved for thy father’s sake, 
Shalt a bridal dowry of benisoris take; 
May the name of thy choren be fair of fame, 
And graven on hearts, like thy father’s name 








ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS. 


[Tus following letter, though nearly a 
year old, is interesting enough to be print- 
ed. We are not permitted to publish the 
name of the writer, but will communicate 
it to any one who cares to ask for it.—Ep 
INDEPENDENT. |} 


Rocnestsr, Monday, Oct. 31, 1961. 
Rav. Henry Warp BEECHER : 


Dear Sir:—In your recent able and 
admirable discourse, published in The In 
dependent, speaking of the vice-president 
of the Southern Confederacy, you say, 
“Who is Mr. Stephens? I believe he was 
bornin Pennsylvania.” I think this must 
be a mistake. At any rate, I venture to 
send you some reminiscences ofa man who 
has beeome prominent and historical. 

In the year 1825, 39 years ago, I became 
a member of the faculty of the University 
of Georgia, located at Athens, where I con- 
tinued some five years, and at length re- 
turned to this my native state. While I 
was there, Alexander H. Stephens entered 
asa student. He was then,I think, about 
15; an amiable, modest, quiet, studious, 
bright-eyed lad, pious withal, and looking 
forward to the gospel ministry. He came, 
I think, from Washington, Wilkes county, 
of humble and poor parentage ; but, exhibit- 
ing fine capabilities and promise of useful- 
ners, some benevolent gentlemen united in 
furnishing for him the means of education, 
and preparation forthe pulpit. He entered 
my classes, and I became much interested 
in him, and greatly pleased with his de- 
portment and progress, and had with him 
mapy private walks and familiar conver- 
sations. He had not yet completed 
his course when I resigned and left the | 
state, and then lost sight of him; until, 
many years after, to my surprise, he turned 
up in Congress, and there became known 
to the whole country. How it happened 
that he did not enter the ministry I never 
learned satisfactorily until the spring of 

1860, when the O. 8. General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church of the United 
States met here in Rochester. Among the 
delegates,.I had the unexpected pleasure 
te meet with Rey. Alonz> Church, D. D., 
formerly, when I was there, president of the 
University of Georgia. In a long conver- 
sation with him, calling up memories of the 
past, I inquired about Stephens, and th - 
shange of his early plans; adding, “I sup 
poze you know all aboutit.” “ Yes,” said 
he, “I suppose IT am as well acquainted 
with his whole history, and the working 
of his mind and heart, as any man living.’ 
He then proceeded to say that, before the 
eempletion of his college course, on a de 
liberate and carefal consideration of the 
whole subject, he deemed himself better 
fitted for the law than for theology ; for the 
bar and the rostrum, than the pulpit. He 
aecordingly turned his attention to legal 
atudies—was admitted—gained business and 
rose rapidly—and the first use he made of 
his earnings was to refund, principal and 
interest, the money contributed for his ed- 
ueation. He soon came forward in politi- 
eal life, and was at length elected to Con- 
gress; since which time his history has be- 
eome national. He was, and I think still is, 
an elder in the Presbyterian Church.” 

In November following my interview 
with Dr. Church, I resd in the New York 
Times the speech delivered by Stephens at 
Milledgeville, by request, before the legisla- 
ture and the gathered wisdom of the state, 
touching the momentous questions + that 
were then agitating the South. You doubt- 
leas recollect the speech. You know how 
earnestly he opposed secession. I was so 
much pleased with its ability and its gen- 
eral tone, that, availing myself of our for- 
mer relations, 1 sat down immediately and 
wrote to him, expressing my gratification, 
and venturing to suggest that millions 
of eyes were turned anxiously toward the 
South, and that, from his position and his 
conceded influence, he migtit do much in 
ealming the stormy passions that were agi- 
tating the people of Georgia and other 

States. I did not ask him to re- 
ply, for I knew that his time and thoughts 
must be deeply engrossed by the turbulent 

state of public affairs around him. He did, 

however, reply iminediately, and his letter 

js now before me; a very pleasant, kindly 
letter, in which he Says: “As to.the mo- 
mentous questions which now threaten the 
stability of our institutions, what is to be 
the result, He alone knows who holds the 
destiny of nations in his hands. My ear- 

im the country, North and South, to saye 

it” In another part of his letter, he says : 

“J have often thought of a conversation we 

dad on.a walk out to the cool spring some 





mile or two from. the college buildiog:. | 
Frequenily, on my visits to Athens, I have 
gene to the same spring, and thought of 
you, of that walk, and conversation, 80 
many years ago. The thick forest, through 
which we then walked, is all now gone; 
the town extends now tothe spring! What 
changes a few years make! You, perhaps, 
may not recollect the walk or conversa- 
tion; but Ido, and some things that fell 
from you then have had a lasting influence 
on my mind!” 

He requested me to write again, and tell 
him more about myself. I did so, and again 
reverted to public affairs, in which, among 
other things, I spoke of Mr. Lincoln, who 
had just been elected President, assuring 
him that, in my judgment, he would be just 
as scrupulously careful of the rights of the 
South as of the North; and adding a re- 
mark of Mr. Lincoln I had just seen in the 
papers, in which he said that “nothing 
since the 6th of November had given him 
so much pleasure as the announcement that 
Alexander H. Stephens was to bea dele 
gate to the Georgia convention for deciding 
in reference to secession.” 

The result you know; that, though op- 
posing the movement by voice and vote, 
yet, when the Rubicon was passed, he had 
not moral force and courage enough to re- 
sist, and se was swept away with the tor- 
rent. 

I know not whether these reminiscences 
will interest you; but you will pardon me 
for my long letter. 

Very reepectfally, 


ROBERT TOOMBS. 
[The same writer, in another letter, gives 


the following information respecting Mr. 
Toombs. ] 


You are well acquainted with the gen- 
eral character of Robert Toombs—one of 
the hot-headed, rabid, fiery seces-ionists, 
who so often, and so audaciously, blarted | 
forth his rampant treason in the U.S. Sen- 
ate, before withdrawing from that body. 
It is quite in keeping with all bis history 
that he was ignominiously expelled from 
the University of Georgia just after I be 
came connected with that institution ; but, 
as Thad very little personal acquaintance 
with him, and he never came under my in- 
struction, and the event is nearly forty 
years ago, I do not recollect the ground 
of his expulsion. At that time Rev. Moses 
Waddel, whose first wife was sister of John 
C. Calhoun, was president. He died many 
years ago. 





Very respectfully, 





The Children’s. Column. 


FLEETING TIME. 


4 SCHOOL-RBOOM EHIME. 





Texe—"“ Home, sweet Home.” 


Tus days of our childhood are passing away, 
Whether spent at our studies, our work, or 
our play; 
They are gliding like shadows that pase o’er 
the plain, 
And they will not return—neither will they 
remain. 
. Time—time-— fleeting time— 
It will never return —neither will it remain. 


Whether wasted or valued, still swiftly dt 


flows ; 

To the trees giving verdure—the blush to the 
Tose; 

Then with’ring the beauty that sprung ’neath 
its hand, 


Asthe Seasons successively reign o’ er the land. 
Time — time—fleeting time— 
It will never return —neither will it remain. 


And we, like the flowers, shall wither and die— 
To God may we then give our days as they fly. 
Our Father in Heaven! we ask for thine aid, 
To treasure that Wisdom which never shall 
fade. 
Time—time—fleeting time— 
It will never return—neither wil] it remain. 


Errner Bonn. 








THE HAPPIEST DAY. 


I wrx tell you, children, about the hap- 
piest day in all little Annie’s life ; and what 
day do you think it was ? 

Was it that birthday when she bad her 
first party, and when Aunt Mary sent her a 
gold dollar, and Uncle Charles gave her a 
great doll in a pretty cradle, just like a 
real baby? Or was it when she went to 
New York for the first time, and saw the 
beautiful Central Park, and sat up till ten 
o’clock looking at splendid fireworks? Or 
do you think it was when nurse called her 
into her mother’s room and showed her a 
tiny baby, and told her that it was her dwn 
little brother that God had given her ? 

All these were very happy days, and 
Annie will never forget them ; and yet I 
know she would tell you that one day of 
her life was far happier than any of these. 

Annie had a very pleasant home. It was 
in the country, and there was a large gar- 

den round the house, full of fruit and 
flowers. She had plenty of books and play- 
things, and her dear little baby-brother was 
now old enough to run about and talk to 
her, and she loved him very much. 

She seemed to have everything that a lit- 
tle girl could need to make her perfectly 
happy ; but, really, there was one thing 
wanting. 

Annie certainly had every earthly blessing 
that could be desired, but she had nothing 
more. She had not the love of God in her 
heart, nor an inheritance in heaven sure 
and unfailing. If death should take away 
her parents and little Charley, and the beau- 
tiful home should burn down, she would 
have nothing left to comfort her or make 
her happy. And even with all these bless- 
ings she often felt unsatisfied. You know 
that, if a hungry man had a whole pile of 
gold given to him, it could not satisfy his 
hunger, unless he bought food with it, for 
he could not eat the gold. So the soul can- 
not be satisfied with fiiends, or riches, or 
earthly pleasures. God alone can make 
the soul happy. 

Annie was beginning to feel this, and it 
often made her unhappy ; for she did not re- 
solve, as she ought, to give her heart to 
God, and so find peace in his love. For, 
many weeks she tried to forget the thoughts 
which troubled her, but happily she could 
not do this. When she read the Bible— 
when her mother talked to her about the 
Baviour’s love, and prayed for her—when 
her Sunday-school teacher spoke to her 
about God and heayen—and even when lit- 
tle Charley lisped his evening prayer, the 
anxious feelings came back, and spoiled all 
her pleasure. . 

At last, ome Sunday, she was sitting be- 
side her mother in church, and thinking, as 
she too often did, of what she should do on 
Monday, instead of listeniag te the sermon, 
when the short text, which the minister re- 
peated several times, attracted her atten- 
tion. 1t was this: “Grieve not the Holy 
Spirit of God.” She could not help listen- 
ing after this, for the minister eeemed: to be 
speaking to her. She felt that she had 
been resisting and grieving the Holy Spirit 
and trying to shut her ears to his voice. 
She felt that he might justly leave her, and 
never call her amy more; but she prayed 





-— Ye 


most earnestly that he would forgive her, 
and not go away from her heart. 

When she went home, she knelt down in 
her little recom alone, and asked God to 
make her his own obedient, loving child, 
and to fergive ail her sins for Chiist’s 
sake. 

And this Sabbath was the happiest day 
in all Annie’s life. From that time she had 
a Friend who would never leave her, and a 
treasure in heaven which could never be 
taken away. The unsa‘isfied feeling was 
all gone ; for, now that her soul was full of 
God’s love, everything else seemed pleas- 
anter and more beautiful. 

Do you net think that the day which 
gave ber these blessings was the happiest 
day in her life? You would have been sure 
of it if you had looked in her happy face 
and had seen the glad smile with which she 
said her evening-verse to her mother: 

“ Have they not reason to rejoice 
Whose sins ore ali forgiven? 
@alled by a gracious Father's volee 
To be the heirs of heaven.” 

Now, children, this happiness is for yeu, 
if} ou are willing to takeit. Christ says te 
you, “Come unto me ;” and if you come, he 
will give you forgiveness, and peace, and 
joy now, and make you heirs with him to 
all the blessedness and glory o° heaven. 
Will you not come ? 

PHEBE. 


MATTIE’S BEST THING. 


Wuar do you suppose was the very best 
thing little Mattie had? What is the nicest 
thing a litle girl four years old can have? 
Golden ringlete, and cheeks and shoulders 
like wax? Yes, she had these; but some- 
thing better still. Heaps of toys and a 
great big dolly? Not these: guess again. 
Beautiful white and blue dresses, trimmed 
with ribbons and ruffles, and hem-stitch 
and feather-stitch and every kind of stitch 
mother’s fingers can make? fSomethiag 
pre'tier and better yet. A precious mamma 
and papa? It is hard to find anything bet- 
ter than this; but I think Mattie’s greatest 
treasure was better. All these things are 
very nice, but they don’t make you real 
bappy. And this wonderful treasure of 
Mattie’s made her always sunny and hap- 
py; so that to have her in the room was 
just like having a great broad golden sun- 
beam lying on a bright red carpet: it made 
everybody glad. | know children who 
have every one of the things I xsentioned, 
and more too—cakes and raisins and can- 
dies and fruit—who feel miserable, and cry 
about half the time, until they always 
wear red eyes. Now, before I tell the 
secret, I will tell you a story about a trial 
Mattie had one day, and how she got over 
it; and then perhaps you can guess it your- 
self. 

Now pleace take notice that this is a rea’ 
story, and Mattie is a real little girl, anda 
pretty largeone now. Mattie once had one 
great trouble. She was afraid to be lef 
alone. When some one was in the room, she 
would sit by her toy-box an hour ata time, 
and play alone, as if she did not know any 
one wasnear. But the moment she found 
them gone, she would jump up suddenly 
and run with a hot and troubled face, and 
eyes brimful of tears, to find her mamma. 
As soon as she saw her, she would say, ina 
glad voice, “ O, is you here, mamma?” and 
then turn again to her play. 

Now this was often a great trouble to 
Mattie’s mother. Her little girl had been 
four years in the world, and all that time 
she had never been alone, excepting when 
she wasasleep. Often, when there was no 
one else to stay with her, she would have 





Ghe Harmers’ Column. 


THE NEW ENGLAND AGRICUL- 
TURAL FAIR. 


Tus fair was held the second week of 
September, at Concord, N. H. Those who 
attended the show of this society in 1864, 
and this year, acknowledge that, in many 
respects, the exhibition of this season was 
much superior to that of last fall. There 
was a larger number of entries, and a laud- 
able ambition manifested by the managers, 
as well as competitors, to make the show 
not only an occasion of great interest to 
farmers, mechanics, and all others who feel 
an interest in agriculture and its kindred 
arts, but to do something that would in 
some way improve the agriculture of our 
country. In certain departments, the ex- 
hibition would do great credit to any agri- 
cultural cociety in our country. 

The weather was not at all unfavorable, 
although warm and somewhatdusty. Oon- 
sequently, on Wednesday and Thursday— 
the two days of greatest interest—a large 
concourse of people, respectfal and in 
good spirits, covered nearly eyery availa- 
ble part of the ground. Judging from the 
tickets sold, and the large number of en- 
tries, the fair must appear to the officers of 
the society a satisfactory success. 





THE EXHIBITION OF SHEEP. 


As one would naturally expect iu these 
days, when the interest in sheep is alluded 
to as “the sheep mania,” the representation 
of mutton-sheep, middle-wooled, and long- 
wooled sheep was large. Of Mc rinos there 
were 340. Middled-wooled, 303. Long- 


Selections. 


THE SORE WITNESS. 


BY ALICE CARY. 





Tue solemn wood had spread 
Shadows around my head— 
“ Curtains they are,” I said, 

“Hung dim and etill about the house of 


rayer;”’ 
Softly among the limbs, 
Turning the leaves of hymys, 
I heard the winds, and asked if God were there! 
No voice replied, but while I listening steod, 
Sweet Peace bn holy hushes through the 
wood. 


With rudely o: hand, 
I saw the wild-rose stand 
Beside the n gate of the summer hills; 
And pulling at her dress, 
I cried, *‘ Sweet Hermitess, 
Hast thou beheld Him who the dew distills ?”’ 
No voice replied ; but while I listening bent, 
Her gracious beauty made my heart content. 


The moon in splendor shene ; 
“ She walketh heaven alone, 
And sceth all things,” to myself I mused; 
“ Haet thou beheld Him, then, 
Whe hides himself from men, 
In that great power through Nature inter 
fueed?”’ 


Nos h made answer, and nosign appeared; 
But in the silence I was soothed and cheered. 


Waking one time, strange awe 
Thrilling my soul, I saw 
A kingly splendor round about the night; 
Such cunning work, and grand, 
No spinner ever planned; 
The finest wool may not be washed so white. 
“Hast thou been in His hand?” I asked, 
and lo! 
The snow was all the answer of the snow. 


Then my heart said, ‘‘ Give o’er; 
Question no more, no more! 
The wind, the snow-sterm, the wild hermit- 
ower, 
The ijluminated air, 
The pleasure after prayer, 
Proclaim the unoriginated Power! 
The mystery that hides him here and there 
Bears the sure witness, He is everywhere.” 





wooled, 241. Fat sheep, nine. 
Among the long-wooled sheep, which 
deserve especial notice, were the Cots- 


a fair display by R. Bradley, and some oih- 
ers, of Bratileboro, Vt. Wherever we 
looked for good shéep, it was evident that in- 
telligent and skillful breeders had managed 
the flocks for many years, a3 nearly every 
animal showed an infusion of blood of prof- 
itable and desirable sheep, for either wool, 
or mutton, or for both. 


ers exhibited most beautiful South Downs ; 
andC. Pierce and W. Parker, of Suncook, 
showed a number of Oxford and Hamp- 
shire Downs, far exceeding our highest ex- 
pectations of mutton-sheep, which are rap- 
idly gaining popular favor. 

There was an excellent representation of 
Merinos ; belonging to the Atwood family, 
which was said to be superior to the show 
at Springfield in 1864. The almost fabu- 
lous prices paid for bueks of this breed 
often filled visitors with profound astonish- 
ment. Only think of it! $1.000, $3,000, 
and any other intermediate price to 
$10,000, for a single male sheep! and the 
price for females ranging from $100 to $2,- 
000! And yet, those men who pay these 
exorbitapt prices affirm that they return 
far greater profit than those sheep which 
can be purchased for $20 per head. Itis 
truly surprising to see what wonderful de- 
velopments have been made in improving 
the carcass and quality of wool during a 
few years past. The ist premium of the 
society’s medal for bucks 1 year old was 
awarded to W. R. Sanford, Orwell, Vt. 
Also the two first premiums of $25 were 
drawn by W. R. Sanford. The two 2d 





to carry ber into cold rooms or other places 
not fit at all for a little girl, or else give up 
her business there. She had tried to per- 
suade her not to be afraid; had told her 


in the dining-room at work, and her little 
girl was running in and out after her, sing- 


irg closets, and custing china very busily, 
but she was thinking very much about her 
gay little curly-headed girl. “Now,” she 


can’t take Mattie there, and there’s no one 
to stay with her. I believe I must 
compel her to stay alone 
some time or other, overcome her 
she got ready to leave, “Now, my little 
daughter, I am going to the cellar, and [ 
am going to leave you here to play alone. 
Now, do not cry, and Jesus will stay with 
you to keep you from being afraid.” Mat- 
tie’s tears ran over directly, and she fol- 
lowed her mother to the door with a face 
full of trouble, saying : ; 

“ Pease mamma, take me.” 

“ No, my davghter, you must not go; hush 
crying, and go back to your playthings!” 
Mattie swallowed her tears; .she knew she 
must mind, but she trembled for fear. 1 do 
not know which felt worst, Mattie or her 
mother. As she went down stairs, she 
silently asked the Saviour to make her dear 
child know that he was near to care for her. 
By-and-by, curious to see how Mattie bore 
her trial, she crept softly back and peeped 
in at the door. There she saw the child on 
her knees, asking God, in sweet, childish 
werds, to “ P’ease come, and not let me be 
so "faid to be ‘lone! P’ease let me mind 
my mamma, and love to stay wis ’oo, dear 
Jesus!” Then she wiped off her tears, and 
sat down to play with her nine-pins, as 
quiet and happy asever. Jesus did hear 
her, and took away her fears. 

Do you believe her mamma was sorry 
now that she left her alone? “Mamma,” 
said Matiie, running to meet her when she 
came back, “I wasn’t faid; I asked Jesus 
to come and stay wis me, and he didn’t-let 
me be ’faid any more!” And never after 
that did she have any trouble about being 
left by herself. She had conquered it for- 
ever. Now, what was Mattie’s best thing? 
What was it that made her always happy, 
even in the most trying circumstances? 
What was it that kept her from going to 
the stairs and crying after her mother so 
loud that she would have felt compelled to 
leave her work and go to her? It was the 
spirit of obedience. That was Mattie’s best 
treasure. 





Ta UNCHANGEABLE Lanp.—Things do 
not change in the East. As Abraham 
pitched his tent in Bethel, so does an Arab 
sheikh now set up his camp; as David 
built bis palace on Moont Zion, so would 8 
Turkish pasha now arrange his house; in 


every street may be seen the hairy children 
c Esau, squatting on the devour- 
ing a mess of lentils like that for which the 


= corn, Saree morsel into the 

ish ; Job’s plough 

seed is still trodden ns by asses 
en 


and kine; olives wi Fey the 
boughs as directed saiah ; 
ing of trees is hues tha Gene of 


Saul. The Syrian house is still, as former- 
ly, only a stone tent, as a temple was but a 
marble tent. What is seen now in Bethany 
‘may be taken as the exact likeness of the 
house of where Mary listened and 
anon woece top pendline tee af mai 

, where x Of ointment 
‘oe broken, Sad Whenee Judas set out to 
betray his Master.—Dickens’s All the Year 





that God was near her ; but it did not seem | 
to help her. One day, Mattie’s mother was | decidedly fine,and showed a marked im- 


ing and playing. The mother was arrang- | 


thought, “I want to gointothe cellar. I | 


She must, | 


fear.” Then she said to Mattie, when | 


premiums of $20, M. ©. Roundy, Spring- 
field, Vt. “ea 


SHOW OF HORSES. 


The exhibition of horses of all classes was 
very creditable. The young horses were 


| provement in blood over those five or six 
| years old, although tuere were many fine 
carriage-horses, and not a few that ap- 
| peared to be excellent for the saddle, whose 
| good points assured us that they had been 
} bred with no little care. 

| Jt is not improper to allude to the beau- 
| tiful stallion, Prince, which attracted great 
| attention, raised by W. Pierce, Boston, 
which will be put on the trotting-course, 
| next season. He is a noble animal, giving 
promise of great speed ; and, when he shall 
have been properly broken in, will have 
few, if any, successful rivals. The ist pre- 
miom of $40 for etallions for general use 
was awarded to G. P. Maynard, Boston ; the 
2d, of $80, to B. D. Godfrey, Milford, Mass. 
The former was for the noble horse Gen. 
Sherman, and the latter for the far-famed 
Geo. M, Patchen, Jr., 4 years old. 


THE EXHIBITION OF SWINE 


entries of fine animals of the Chester W hites, 
Berkshire, and Essex breeds. There was, 
no doubt, too much truth in the oft-repeat- 
ed remark, that “farmers left their swine 
at home.” Thousands of farmers of New 
England can show, at their own piggeries, 
quite as good—and im some instances bet- 
ter—swine than was on exhibition. 


IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY. 


In this department, there was a grand 
display of excellent and neatly-made im- 
plements of husbandry. In the line of 
plows—the farmer’s chief dependence in 
thorough pulverization of the soil—there 
were 225 entries by the “ Ames Plow Com- 
pany,” and nearly 100 by Bulcher & Co., 
all of Boston, Mass. Belcher & Taylor. 
Chicopee, Mass., entered 59 plows, many 
of which have proved themselves to be €x- 
cellent implements. There seems to be no 
limit to the improvements in this effi- 
cient implement of American husbandry. 
| Steven’s steam-plow, Pepperell, Mass., and 
| Crawford’s powerful stump-extractor and 
rock-lifter, excited the profoundest astonish- 

ment of thousands. Horse-rakes, forks, 

mowers and reapers, straw-cutters, aud 
| other useful machines, which we have not 
| space to enumerate, made up a long array 
| of useful, labor-saving tools and imple- 
| ments. 
Although we haye no pecuniary interest 
| in mowers and we would here 
| record our respect and honor for the decis~ 
ion of the judges of agricultural imple- 
ments, in awarding the first prize to the 
“Buckeye Machine,” which has won @ 
world-wide reputation, and now stands on 
its own intrinsic merit, without a success- 
ful rival. 

It cannot be denied that a throng so mu- 
merous and brilliant as was seen on the 
occasion furnishes a happy illustration of 
the gloriou8 peace which sends its untold 
and rich blessings all over our country. 
The salutary influence of such gatherings 
on the minds of the hardy yeomany of our 
land, can never be computed. These annual 
exhibitions, for the purpose of displaying 
the ingenuity and skill of the farmers and 
mechanics of America, suggests one of the 
greatest elements of ouf national strength. 
Not a man can attend them without receiv- 
ing some benefit. Such fine stock, and ex- 
cellent tools and implements, have a ten- 
dency to prompt our ambitious young men 
to distinguish themselves as good tillers of 
the soil, mahufacturers of usefal imple- 
ments of husbandry, or producers of besu- 








tifal and valuable animals. 


wolds of Messrs. Loomis, Suffield, Ct., and | 


Mr. H. G. White and a number of oth-_ 


was quite smell, although there were many | 


—F.om a nee volume in the press of Hurd & Houghton 





SUMNER ON RECON- 
STRUCTION. 


| [Mnr. SuMNER was president of the Mas- 
| sachusetts Republican Convention, which 
met last week in Worcester, and, on taking 
the chair, he delivered an elaborate ad- 
diess, setting forth his views of recon- 
struction. From this address we copy a 
| few stiiking paragraphs. | 





| CHARLES 


ended. The rebellion has been disarmed ; 
bot that is all. Slavery has been abolished 
in name ; but that isall. As there is atilla 
quasi rebellion, so is there still a quasi 


slavery. The work of liberation is not yet | ' 
: J<* | say that my courre is > 
completed. Nor can it be completed, until | ; ie fixed. 


the equal rights of every person, on7e 
| Claimed asa slave, are placed under the 
| safeguard of irreversible gauaranties. 

not enough to strike down the master; you 

must also lift up theslave. Lt is not enough 
| to declare that slavery is abolished. The 
| whole black code, which is the supplement 
| of slavery, must give place to that equality 
| before the Jaw which is the very essence of 
liberty. Every freedman must be secured 
in this right by his admission to the full 
panoply of citizenship. Until all 
this is done, in every particular, and beyond 
| possibility of question, it is vain to say that 
emancipation has been secured. The good 
work is only half done. It must be con- 
tinued to its aseured consummation. That 
same national authority which began it 
must take care that the good work is 
maintained and completed. in letter and 


in spirit, everywhere ‘throughout the 
rebel states, in conventions of the 
people, in legislative assemblies, in 


courte, in tke city, in the country, in 
streete, on highways, on byways—in re- 
tired places—on plantations—in houses, s9 
that no man shall be despoiled of any of his 
rights, but all shall be equal before the law. 
et These rebels, besmeared with 
blood, and boiling with concentrated pas- 
sion, now strive to envelop themselves in 
the immunities of state independence, with 
two specie! objects in view ; first, that they 
may deal with the freedmen as they please, 
without any check from the national au- 
thority ; and, secondly, that they may send 
a solid representation of more than eighty 
votes, pledged to Southern pretensions, 
which, in combination with treacherous 
votes from the North, may reassert that 
ancient monopoly and masterdom under 
which the country suffered so long, and re- 
pudiate the national debt. 

Against there perils we must insist upon 
special guaranties—upon six distinct sub- 
jects : the unity of the republic; the na- 
tional obligations to the na‘ional freed- 
men; the nationa) obligations to the 
national creditors; the rejection of the 
rebel debt ; the establishment of national 
peace and tranquillity, so that it cannot be 
disturbed by any monopoly and tyranny 
| founded on color; and, lastly, the educa- 
| tion of the people All these are too im- 
| portant, too transcendent, to be left to the 
| transient will of recent rebels, always 
ready to be excited ; nor can they be left to 
any vague promise or inference of any 
kind. They must »e fixed in characters 
clear as the sky, and firm as the earth it 
self. Not to reqnire this protection is un- 
pardonable weakness. Believe me, that 
man is dangerous who does not see danger 
in this rebel oligarchy, now conspiring to 
| hoist iteelf into power. 
1.—THE UNITY OF THE REPUBLIC. 

As the rebellion began with the preten- 
tion that a state might withdraw from the 
Union, it is plain that the Unity of the Re- 
public must be affirmed—not indirectly, but 
directly ; not as in Mississippi; by simply 
declaring the late act of secession null and 
void; but as in Missouri, where the rela- 
tions of the state to the Union are thus 
frankly stated: “ That this state shall ever 
remain # member of the American Union : 
that the people thereof are a part of the 
American nation ; that “yd se 
‘paramount allegiance to the Consutution 
ood Govern nent of the United States; and 
that no law or ordinance of this state in 
contravention or subversion thereof can 
have any binding force.” In contrast with 
this plain renunciation, the proceedings of 
Mississippi have no more certainty than the 
common saying, “Large as a piece of 
chalk.” As security for the future, they 
are nothing—absolutely nothing. And 

t me to say, that the whole conven- 
tion, <0 far as we have been informed, was 
little better than a rebel conspiracy to ob- 
tain political power. 

Il. —ENFRANCHISEMERT. 

As the rebellion was waged in denial of 
the equal rights of the colored race, it is 
essential not only that slavery should be 
renounced, but also that all men should be 
hailed as equal before the law, and this en- 
franchisement must be both civil and 
litical. Unless this is done, the condition 
of the freedman will be most deplorable. 
Exposed to al] manner of brutality, he will 
not be heard as a witness against his L - 

or. Compelied to pay taxes, he ll 
excluded from all representation in the 
Government Without this security, eman- 
cipation is illusory. 1t isa jack-o -lantera, 
which the poor slave will pursue in vain. 
Even if slavery cease to exist, it will give 
lace to. another condition hardly less gall- 
ng. According to the poet, there are dif- 
ferent “circles” in hell, each with its own 
terrible torments, and the unhappy a _ 
only escape from one 0 
ae, And all this will be beyond cor- 
rection or remedy, if not ai the outset 
guarded against by organic law. 
II.—THE NATIONAL — 

As the national debt was inc for 
the suppression of the rebellion, this too 
pus De fixed beyonce reson os well 
is done, it is evident, from 
from testimony, that the representa- 
tives of the rebel states will coalesce 
with others for its Missis- 
sippl, which leads in the present ef 
fort to capture the national capital, is the 
i author of ion. Out of the 

ve halls of state the monster 

g- There was its birth. It will be 

ya true to its past history, as well a3 to 

its present animosities, when this 
leads in 








IV.—NO ASSUMING THE REBEL DBBT- 
The assumption of the rebet dedt must be 





Neither the rebellion nor slavery is yet | 


It is | 




















positively forbidden. Already ex-rebels in- 
sist upon ils payment. Such voices come 
from oe = Virginia. Ex-rebel 
newspapers, whose editors have taken the 
oath of allegiance, uphold this debt. But 
Congress has already led the way in de- 
nouncing it. For astate to assume this 
eriminal obliga‘ion would be oppressive to 
the people, and especially to the freedmen. 
It would be a drain upon the resources of 
the state. It would be an insult to the 
whole country: This debt, whether at 
home or abroad, ha« been incurred for the 
support of the rebellion, and must be treat- 
ed acco’ ly. It isa part of the crime. 
Here, too, there must be a guaranty. 


V.—IMPARTIAL SUFFRAGE, 


As the national peace and trangquillit 
depend essentially upon the overthrow of 
a acd tyranny, here is another oc- 

or a special guarant ns' 
whole pretension of color. Ne ° “bel ‘an 
can be _readmitted with this controversy 
still raging, and ready to break forth. So 
long as it continues, the land will refuse its 
increase. Agriculture and business of all 
kinds will be uncertain, and the country 
will be handed over to a fearful struggle, 
with the terrors of St. Domingo to darken 
the prospect. In shutting out the freedman 
from his equal rights at the ballot-box, 
you open the doors of discontent and insur- 
rection. Cavaignac, the patriotic presi- 
dent of the French Republic, met the pres- 
ent. case, when, speaking for France, he 
said: “1 do not believe repose possible, 
either in the present or the future, except 
80 far as you found your political condition 
on universal suffrage, loyally; sincerely, 
completely accepted and observed.” (Mon- 
tteur, May 21, 1850, p. 1761.) It is'’only im- 
partial suffrage that | claim, without dis- 
tinction of color, so that there shall be one 
equal rule for all men. And this, too, must 
be placed under the safeguard of constitu- 
tional law. . 
VI.—EDUCATION. 


As the education of the people is essential 
to the national welfare, and especially to 
the development of those principles of jus- 
tice and morality 
sure foundation of a “republican govern- 
ment,” and as, according to the census, an 


immense proportion of the people of the | 


rebel states, without distinction of color, 
cannot read and write, it is obvious that 
public schools must be established for the 
€qual good of all. 


For myself, fellow-citizens, pardon me if I 

4 Others may 
hesitate ; others may torn away from those | 
great truths which make the far-reaching 
brightness of the republic ; others may seek 
& temporary favor by a temporary sur- | 
render. I shall not. The victory of blood, | 
which has been so painfully won, must, be | 
confirmed by a greater victory of ideas, so 
that the renowned words of Abraham Lin- 
coln may be fulfilled, and “ this nation un- | 
der God shall have a new birth of freedom, 
and government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, and for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth.” To this end I seek no 
merely formal Union, seething with smoth- 
ered curses, but a practical, moral, and po- 
litical unity, founded on common rights, 
knit together by common interests, and in- 
spired by a common faith, where our con- 
stitution, interpreted anew, shall be a cove- 
nant with life and a league with heaven, 
and liberty shall be.everywhere not only a 
right but a duty. John Brown on his way 
to the scaffold, were he was to atone with 
life for a deed of self-sacrifice, stooped to 
take up a slave-child. That closing act 
wasthe legacy of the dying man to his 
country. That benediction we must con- 
tinue and fulfill. The last shall be first; 
and s0,in this new order, equality, long 
postponed, shall become the master princi- 
ple of our system and the very frontispiece 
of our constitution. The rebellion was to 
beat down this principle by founding a 
government on the alleged “ inferiority of 
a race.” Taking up the gauntlet, I now in- 
sist that the insolent assumption of the con- 
spirators shall not prevai). This is not the 
first time that 1 have battled with the bar- 
barism of slavery. I battle etill as the 
bloody monster retreats to its last citadel, 
and, God willing, | mean “ to fight it out on 
this line, if it takes” what remains to me of 
life. 








Gop REVEALED IN Us.—Plato, with se- 
rious, yea, sad countenance, the butt of jeer 
and scoff from the wits and comedians of 
his day, went about teaching those who 
hung upon his lips, that in every human 
roul were ideas which God had implanted, 
and which were final truth. And Jesus 
Christ, with a countenance more beautifully 
serious, more sweetly sad, said to those Jews 
which believed on him, “If ye continue in 
my word, then are ye my disciples iudeed ; 
and ye qjall know the truth, and the truth 
shall m@ you free.” It may seem to men 
who gr about in the dismal cavern of 
the animal nature—the sense and under- 
standing— wise to refuse the light, and re- 
ject the truths of the pure reason and the 
God-man, and to call the motley conglom- 
eration of facts which they gather, but can- 
not explain, “philosophy ;” but no soul 
which craves “ the higher life” will, can be, 
satisfied with such attainments. It yearns 
for, it cries after, yea, with ceaseless itera- 
tion it urges its supplication for, the highest 
truth; and f& shall attain to it, because 
God, in giving the tongue to cry, gave also 
the eye to see. The spiritual person in 
man, mace in the very image of God, can 
never be satisfied, till, strip of the 
weight of the animal nature, it sees with 
its own eve the pure reason, God as the 
highest truth. And to bring it, by culture, 
by every possible manifestation of his won- 
drous nature, up to this high Mount of Vis- 
ion, is cne object of God in his system of 
the universe.—J. H. Jones. 








Tue PLEASURES OF AMUSEMENT AND 
IxpustrRY (oMPARED.—Nor is that man 
less deccived that thinks to maintain a con- 
stant tenure of pleasure by a continual pur- 
suit of sports and recreations. The most 
voluptuous and loose person breathing 
were he but tied to follow his hawks and 
his hounds, his dice and his courtships, every 
day, would find it the greatest torment and 
calamity that could befall him; he would 
fiy to the mines and galleys for his recrea- 
tion, and to the spade and the mattock for a 
diversion from the misery of a continual, 
unintermitted pleasure. But, on the con- 
trary. the providence of God has so ordered 
the course of things, that there is no action, 
the usefulness of which has made it the 
matier of duty and of a profession, but s 
man may bear the continual pursuit of it 
without loathing and satiety. The same 
shop and trade that employs a man in 
his youth, employs him also in his 
age. Every morning he rises fresh to his 
hammer and anvil ; he passes the day sing- 
ing; custom has naturalized his labor to 
him’; his shop is his element, and he can- 
not, with any enjoyment of himself, live out 
of it.—Dr. South. 





Aw Avruentic AnecpotTe.—Talleyrand 
was once in the company.of Madame de 
Stael and another eminent French lady, 
whose name we do not remember. 

“ You say charming things to both of us,” 
said Madame de Stael to him ;” “ which of 
us do you like best P”’ 

The wily statesman artfally replied that 
he was delighted with both. 

“ Ah, but you prefer one of as,” contin- 
ued Madame de Stael; “ we were 
both drowning in the Seine to-night, which 
of us would you help first?” 


“T would extend my t hand to 
Madame de Stael, and my left to Madame 


a Yes, bat suppose only one of us could 
be saved, which would you attempt to res- 
cue?” 

Talleyrand’s diplomacy was pushed to 
Hs severest est; Dut, not one whit dlacom 
replied : 


“ Madame, you, who know so many 
things, doubtless know how to swim.” 





Cletvellyn ath. 


[Prom the Freeport ((U.) Journal, by ©. K Judsea, Rdner } 


A WEEK IN AND ABOUT NEW 
YORK. 


AND what can one do, and what 

see, in this great metropolis, in ans tae 
time—especially in August? The Beeehe 

and the Chapins are al) « Up country,” < 
Joying their vacations—the opera is ‘ilen 
until the heated term is over—the Seem 
are open, it is true; but no first-class dram 
atists tread the boards when the mere , 
runs as high as 90—jn short, New York is 
empty of the attractions which she “ 
sesses in the gayer season of winter ; a 
the visitor here now seeks the haunts 
“round-about ” New Yo; k, which render 

stay here agreeable. There are man ahs 
and among those we have visited, whtel, 
will well repay the traveler, are Greenwood 
Cemetery, Central Park, Staten island, Lie- 


wellyn Park, and Orang 
l ge Mountain. 
easily reached, oe 


LLEWELLYN PARK AND ORANGE MOUNTAIK. 

But, after you have visited Central Park, 
do not leave New York until you have 
crossed the Jersey Ferry, foot of Barclay 
street, taken the Morris and Essex ears for 
Orange, and paid a visit to Liewellyn Park 
and Orange Mountain. It is but sixty min- 
utes’ ride from the heat of the city to this 
quiet and beantiful retreat. But sixty main- 
utes from the whirl of trade to the deep 
solitude of the woods. 

“This was a wild tract of mountainous 
land, about as large as Central Park, or as 
| large as that portion of New York which 





. | s Jan e » ~rad 2 Py 
which constitate the only | lies below Canal street, covered with thick 


woods, and tenanted by robin-red-breasts 
and gray squirrels, consisting of a series of 
natural terraces, ascending by easy grada- 
tions, from the level of the village-roadg 
below, up toa summit seven hundred feet 
high—affording from every terrace a beauti- 
ful and unobstructed view of a wide and 
varied landscape, reaching far into the dis- 
tance—while, for a near view, the tract it- 


self was threaded b mountain streams, 


pierced with pi jue ravines, rimmed 
and ribbed with rc \s, monumented with 
venerable trees as old as the Pilgrim 
Fathers, and altogether diversified with a 
beautiful brokenness of scenery sueh as 
defies an adequate description -all rendered 
doubly attractive, not because of that poetic 
distance Which lends enchantment to the 


view, but of that actual nearness which 
located this handsome spot within naked 


| sight of Trinity spire, and within sixty 


minutes of the Merchants’ Exchange. 

“Mr. Haskell, a New York merchant, 
struck upon a happy plan of laying out 
these five or six hundred acres into a park 
for elegant residences; reserving, as the 
center-piece of his design, a space of fifty 
acres of the primeval forest, undisturbed 
except by a little clearing away of under- 
growths to make it pa:sable for the feet of 
meditative strollers, or moss hunters, or 
violet gatherers ; surrounding this perpetu- 
al reservation with eighty or ninety eharm- 
ing building-sites, varying from two acres 
to ten in extent, all bordering upon this 
central common of original wilderness, all 
opening with free range into this charming 
haunt of lonesomeness and quietude. 

“Such is Llewellyn Park. It is half a 
mile from Orange, approached by a broad 
avenue lined with trees, and its entrance 
marked by 8 spacious gateway, a porter’s 
lodge, a lake, waterfall (genuine, old-fash- 
joned use of the word), aed a summer- 
house. Strangers easily gain admittance 
to the park by entering their names in a 
book kept by the gate-keeper for that ex- 
press purpose. There are seven miles of 
drives in it, and miles of foot-paths, deep 














delis, rocky cliffs, dark recesses, shady 
giens, with rivulets babbling through them, 
and wild spots of rare attractiveness scat- 
tered all over it. From ‘ Eagle Rock,’ on 
the top of the mountain, there is a view 
spread out of clear and distinct landscape, 
a hundred miles long and thirty miles 
wide, running north and south from the 
Highlands of the Hudson to the Highlands 
of Navesink—ifrom Tarrytown to Sandy 
Hook—embracing all the towns, cities, 
villages, hills, forests, rivers, bays, and 
ocean between! This rock is one of Hen- 
drick Hudson's Palisades, looking as if 
brought down by him, from its original 
place on the North River, and set upen the 
top of Orange Mountain for a whim.” 

There are now about twenty-five residents 
of the park, and room for twice or three 
times as many more, with homes varying 
from two to ten acres each—most beautiful 
locations. Buta few years, and these will 
all be occupied, and those who would seek 
rural homes must go farther away frem the 
city. Mr. Haskell has demonstrated what 
itis possible to do in the vicinity of all 
large places, and what we hope to see done, 
as the rule, and not the exception, a an 
early day. Children should be brought up 
in the country, and not in the city; in the 
woods, and not in the streets ; on the green 
lawn, and not on the sidewalks. And, as 
it is chéaper, and pleasanter, and more 
healthful, and offers all the advantages of 
both city and country, in such a place a8 
Orange Mountain, why should it mot be 
preferred? It is already by those who have 
thought of it, and will be by others when 
they stop to think. 

We leave to-morrow fer Boston, by the 
way of a day-boat up the Hudson to Albany, 
and thence direct to the “ Hub” 

C. K. J. 


Llewellyn Park may be reached by the 
following trains of the Morris & Essex 
railroad, foot of Barclay and Christopher 
streets : leave New York for Orange at 7:30, 
8:30, and 11:80 a.w., and 1, 2:30, 8:30, 4:30, 
5:30, and 6:30 pm. Returning, leave 
Orange at 1, 6:48, 7:56, B, 10:08 a.m, and 
1:46, 3:58, 5:01, 6:08, 7:08, 9:10 p.m. Also, 
via New Jersey railroad, foot of Oourt- 
landt street, every hour, connecting with 
Orange horse-cars at Market-street station, 
Newark. 
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To SBHLL 


FOUR YEARS IN SECESSIA: 
ADVENTURES 
WITHIN AND BEYOND THE UNION LINES. 
BY JCUNIUS bENRI BRO ANE, 

preckaL WAR CORRESPONDENT OF THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 

‘This velame furnishes @ most luteresting account of the 
author's personal «xperiences during the late war, em- 
pracing a great variety of facts and incidents of most 
thrilling character. 

pxperienced canvasrers, retarned soldiers, teachers, 
Jadies, and all seeking employment, will find this a rare 
qnance 'o engage in a pleasant and profitable business. 

Oneof the most readable books that have swarmed 
from the press sinee the commencement of the year — 
¥. J. Tribune. 

The prolific literature of the recent terrible conflict has 
od ed no more admirable record of courage, endar 
ar nd constancy than is contained in the present 

©. — Independent. 
eme {s a most interesting one, and he has used it 
toexcellent advantage. —(in-innati Gasetie. 

Mr. Browne’s book abounds im rollicking fun and 
pumor. His pictures of Bohemian life in the army are 
very rich.—Brooklyn Daily Times, 

The incidents of the author's Bohemian life and cap- 
tive experience, independen’ of all else, make the book 
one of riveting interest. —Indinspolts Journal. 

Address 0. D. CASE & CO., Publisher, at Hartford, 
Conn ; Boston, Mass. ; Cleveland, O. ; Cincinnati, 0. ; 
and Detrott, Mich. ; also, GEO. & C0. W. SHERWOOD, 


Chicago, IIL 
N Y. MUSICAL PIONEER—NEW 
eo Volume 


begin in October. Eigh: pagesfresh mu 

tie. and the seme ot hvely re sding matter monthly, and 

‘nly fifty cemis per annum! Great nducements to Clubs. 

Parlor Graan aud elegant Melodeon among the premi- 

ome. For all partieulars, send to the publisher six 
in stamps * 
cents In staHP*). HUNTINGTON, 434 Broome st, N. Y. 


& H. T. ANTHONY & 00. 
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Monufacturers of Photographic Materials. 








WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
@ BROADWAY, YEW TORK. 


in addition te our main business of PHOTOGRAPEK 
gATER ALS, we are Hesdquarte for the 





™ SYERZOSCOPES AND ATAREOSCOPK VITWs. 
Of these we have au Immense assortment, ineluding Waa 
scenes, American and Foreign Cities and Landscapes, 
Greap, Statuary, eve., etc Also, Revolving Stereosoapes, 
fer public or private exhibition. Our Catalogue wilt be 
pont te any address on receipt of Stamp. 

PHO10S RAPHIC ALBUMS, 

Wo were the first:o i troduce thoge into the Unites 
Ptates, and wo manufacture immense quantities in grea! 
variet?, ranging im price from 50 cents to Seach, Ow 
ALBUMS have the r putation of being superior im beauty 
and durability to any others. They will be sent by mat, 
pass, on receipt of price. 

A@rYuNs ALBUMS MADS £0 ORDER. 2S 
CARD PHOT yin hy . ie 
=. eublects, to noe ge iitions are continually behve 
wade of Portraits of ans—viz. : t 
300 Major Generals, 100 Lagat. Colonels, =“ Statesmen, 


Brig.-Generals, 200 “ther 08, 
15 Navy Otfice: 25 ore, 
Mp oleae [is Stage: SS Promibient Wonea 
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“ea ete. Catalogues sent on receipi 
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Ga‘alogue will bs Glled on che receipt of $1 80, and ean’ 
"Photodrap and others ordering ge 0. 0. B. wil 
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(pacummecss STANDARD 
SCHOOL-BOOKS. 








“The best in their respective dopartments,”’ 
“Phesingular excellence of all Quackenbos’s sch 0l- 
hooks is well known to the educational community. 
Th y are gen rally admitted to be the best manuals on she 
subjectsor whieh they respectively treat.”—J._W. BuL«- 
LEY, (ity Sup't of Schools, Brovkbyn 


FlasT BOOK IN FNGLISH GRAMMAR. Clear, eary, 
and interesting ; the book for beginners. Price, 40 cts. 
AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR, Price Wcents. Clear, wel- 
eondefised, and consistent thronghout ; happy in its il- 


luctrations ; practical in its application of principles ; 
original ip its views ; bold in its reforms; every way 
adapted to the school-r-om ; interesting tothe pupil, 
labor-aving to the teacher; makes the learning of 


Grammar easy ; makes the teaching of Grammar 4 
postTiv® PLEAS™RE ; the best, as itis the latest, text-book 
onthisimportant subject. Such is the verdict pro- 
nouraced on Quackenbos’s Grammar by our best edu- 
cqtors. 
FIRST LESSONS IN COMPOS'TION. Price, 80 cents. 
ADVANCED COURSE OF COMPOSITION AND RHET- 
ORIC, Price, $t.50 These works have supplanted 
almost al} others on the game subject. The late State 
fuperintendent of Schools in Wirconsin says: “It 
would be difficult to (oint out in these admirable 
books anything that we would desire to have altered ; 
they meet our Wen's in every respect.” 


PRIMARY HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES: 
Made easy and interesting for beginners. Price, 
7§ cents. 

ILLUSTRATED SCHOCL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. Price, $159. A history of the late rebel- 
lion has been added to this work, and everything has 
heen lvought fully up to date. 

A NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. Price, $1.89. This work 
is promousced unqualifiedly the best text-book on this 
important subject by man¥ of the best educators and 
scientific men in the country. 

APPLETON'S ARITHMETICAL SERIES: On the basis 
of the works of Ggo. R. Perxivs, LL.D. By G. P. 
Quacennsos, A. M. This Series is clear, simple, thor- 
ough, comprehen ive. logically arranged, well grad- 
¢d, is supped with a great variety of examples, and 
teaches the methods actually used by business men. 
It consists of a Primary, an &lementary, a Practical, 
a Higher, anda Mental. *he Primary and Element- 
ary are now ready, and the Practical very nearly 
80; the others will speedily follow. 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY THE UNDERSIGNED : 


CORNELL'S GEOGRAPHIES. 
with unqualified approval. 


YOUMANS’ NEW CHEMISTRY. Entiyely rewritten 
and much enlarged, with 310 Engravimgs. Price, 
$1 75. 

HARKNESS'S LATIN GRAYMAR. Pric2, $159. Al 
though this work has been but a short time published, 
it has gone into use in nearly all the Schools and Col- 
leges of the country, and is recommended by our 
leading scholars as a decided advance on the Old 
Latin Grammars. 

HARKNESS’S LATIN READER, (Just published) A 
Companion to the Grammar, by the same author. 
Price , $1 50, 


Everywhere received 


NOW READY. 

ANEW EDITION OF QUINTILIAN By Prof. & 8. 
Fazer, of University of Michigan. This Edition of 
Quintilian wi'l prove a useful contribution to the 
Classical Course of Study in our Schools and Colleges. 

Speciinen coptes of amy 0/' the above works mailed, post-paid, to 

Texhers and School Officers, on recsipt of one-hay the vetail 

pee. The most favorable terms made for introduction. 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
NOS, 43 AND 415 BROADWAY, New York. 


Just PUBLISHED. 





DAVID WOODBURN, 
THE 
MOUNTAIN MISSIONARY. 


The scenes recorded in this volume have their unfold- 
ing inthe wild and semi-clyiied regions of the “ Blue 
Ridge,” in Western Virginia, and are a faithful reeord of 
iMividual experience. 

“DAVID WOODBURNg” as our author is 


; Pleased to 
Call him, had his birth and home in these sech 











TO SBLL 
THE AMERICAN CONFLICT, 
BY HO! 


is work bas no nvales 4 eandid, lucid, owmpiete. 
ti Siem aut data pth aeoat ae rey 
rit icien' edicated by th» fac 
sales of Vol I. are greater than those of all similar his- 
8 ° 
Vol. TL will be competed at the earlisst day consistent 
with thor ness and accuracy. The sathor, having 
aval imme it full «"Mecial “eports of the Coa- 
federate as well as the Union autho! ies, will present 
both sides of the great strugcle with equal s. The 
ysme will aburdantly sustain the high reputation of 


rom Albany Bven'ng Journal. 
No noth “smorics is hore conversant with the sab- 
ect than Mr. Greeley, ard pone more competent te do it 
tice. . *e « * «* We confess that ti 
we are aarecebly disappointed. yo is a 
tholic: a freedom from partisaa 
Beet ct some of his best friends did not expect. 
m the ante ae een a 2 
sat rican Conflict,” by Horace Greele*, ma: 
Fhe Ase reasive thinkers of all nations a work of 
” _ 7. 


is work 


ier of the nations during the pa-t 
thirty ceneuries ; the Editor, wi 

rinted in front, will be the leader of the nations in the 
Bay ce ataries ty come. 


From The New York 


Leader. 
No public man, whatever his volitics and prejudices 
= AS should refuse to it a prominent place in his 


From The Cincinnati Enoutrer. 

It is of course a history from a standpoint of observa 
tion far distart from our own, and from the Pomecracy 
‘enerally, but it is marked by much less prejudice, w 

disfigured oy far less partisan feeling, v of 

friends would tmagine. It contains a vast amount ot in- 

a' ion, avd is altogether superior for reference to any 
volume on the subject that bas vet appeared. 

From The London y News. 

isto a work of 

it good faith. No — of 

dd read it 
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South 


rtford, 

‘own. ; ston, Mass.; Clevelana, Ohio: Cineinatl, 

Ohic; and Detroit, Mch.; J. © Diu*BY, General 

Apent, No 5 Sprace st., New York ; GEO. & O. W. SHLR- 
OOD, Chicago, Ni. 





y PUBLISHED 
BY 
THE AMERICAN sUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
1122 Chestnut st., Philadelphia, 599 Broadway, New York. 
LESSONS FOR SCHOOLS, 


Taken from the Holy Scriptures in the 


words of the text. 
M0 pp. 12 mo. 

A cheap and judicious volame of Selections from the 
Old and New Te ttament, originally prepared by Stephen 
Grellet and William Allen, for the Russian Secalar’ 
Schools, and adopted largely im other European coun- 
tries, and in \he Pablic Schools of the chief ci’ies of the 
United States. 

wp It ts admirably adapted for School purposes, being 
printed in fair, large type, and on superior paper. It is 
also very appropriate and seasonable for Freedmen’s 
Schools. The plates being furnishe1 py the benevolence 
of a few members of the Society of Friends, we are ablic 
to put copies at a very low rate. Pricsa $45 per 100 
Copies. Single copies by mall 57 cents. 


Sp TERROSOUEO VIEWS OF THF 
Wak, 





OBTAINED AT GREAT EXPENSE. 
AND FORMING 4 GOMPLETS 


PHOTOGRAPHIC HISTORY OF THE GREAT UWi0F 








CONTEST. 
Ball Rua, Duteh Gap, Strawberry Plane 
Yorktown, Ponteon Traina, Beep Bottom. 
q Hanover Junction, Bedle Plain, 

Fair Oaks, Lookeut Mountain, Monitors, 
Savage Siation, Chi Ohatt: 
Fredericksburg, Oity Point, Fort Morgan 
Fairfax, Nashville, Athwnta, 
Charteston, Mebdile, Richmond, 
Petersburg, ete., ate., atc., ete. 

Everybody is t d in these oe 

Just published by 


®. & & T. ANTHONY & 00. 
ito. 501 Broadway, i. ¥, 


A BrsURS HOME MAGAZINE.—IT 


is with pleasure that we are able to announce 4 much 
larger circulation for the ‘HOME MaGAZINE” during 
the prevent yoar than it bas ever before attained; and 
also a more heartily expressed approval, by subscribers 
aad tte press, of its tone and charaoter. 

During the next year, we shall bring into im pagesa 
ati) mora vigorous l.erary life—a highcr excellence—a 
broader spirit, amd a more earnest advocacy of all things 
pure and noble. The ‘erms will remain the same, but 
from eight to sixteen pag’s of reading will be added, and 
the quality of the paper improved, so as to place our 
maguzine ine renpects among the leading pertodionls of the 
dey. Tsrns: $2 (@ a year, 3 copies for $6, 5 copies ar.d 
one to gettérap ef elub, $'0. Single numbers for sale by 





| News Agepts throughout the United States. Two vol- 


umes a year, beginning in January and July. 





Address, T. 8. ARTHUR & CO., 
923 Walnut street, Pamaprtanu, Pa. 
QCHOOLS FURNISHED 
A teoaks Ink-wells, Outilae 


aN SP Fatwaite scHoous 
; tafor COMMON AND PRID : OLS, 
WE yer yenine § x For detalls, sené 
Liberal terms to ag: nts. 
F. 0. BROWNELL, 
No. 21 Johe street, New York 


WE HAVE A FEW COPIES OF THB 
ARTIST'S PROOFS OF 
« THE PAST AND THE FULORE.” 


Drawn by D’Avicnos (D’Avignor) after Margaret Gillies, 

It is Uke the h gher-priced steel engtavmg, exceptthat 
it has asketchy outline. In al respects itis a woruby 
copy 

Terequires a frame about 20x24, or 22x26. 

Price, per mail, post-paid, ¢3. 


L. A. ELLIOT & CO., 


Publishers and Importing Printeellers, 
322 Washingtom street, Boston. 


_ KOR THE SANCTUARY. 


HYMNS AND TUNES. 
By Rev. C. 8. Roptinsow. 


Reeertly adopted in the Church of Pilgrims, Brook'ys 
Rey. Dr. mrs; Churchot the Covenant Rev. Dr. rren- 
iss; Lafayette-avenue Presbyteriaa church, Sreok yn, 
Rev. Theo. Cuyler; First Presbyterian church, Brook.yn, 
Rev.C 8. Rosinsen. 
An Edition of Hymns pee also published. 
Price of Hymns and Tunes............0005 +++ 32 
Price of Hymns sepa’ 

Liberal discount toghu’ 

Apply to the Publishers, 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., 


and Seats, Locking 
Unps, crt nee aa INSTRUMENTS for 
7 3, € 








Dice ccocscscsadece ay 
rches tor first introduction. 





(pramions OF MORE EMINENT 
MUSICIANS. 


“INAUGURATES A NEW ERA.” 

The Musical Curriculum inaugurates a new era in 
piano-forte instruction. While it is indactive and thor- 
ough to the end, it intereperse vocal exercises and so 
thé art of accompaniment, and the knowledge of ch nf 
which must greatly add to both the pleasufe anu fi 
of the pupil. ° 


Hagny Sanperson. 
New York, July 17, 1865. 


BEYOND ALL QUESTION. 

Beycnd ell question the Musical Curriculum is the most 
simple, progressive, thorough, and useful instruction-book 
for the piano ever i-sued. 

Omances Frapet. 


New York, July 31, 1865, 


Price, $49. To Teachers, $1. 
ROOT & CADY, Chicago. 


Bvery Child on the Continent should have it! 


The Best Children’s Paper in America 









Fiedting against 
Wrong, aad for 
Good T 







A First-Class Monthly Paper, of 1¢ 
Pages, fur BOYS and GIRLS. 


¢ $1.00 a Tear in advance. 


ALFRED L. SEWELL. 
ablisher, Chicago, Hl. 


“It already exoels every children’s paper that we 
know of."—C Beening Journal 





sions, and the tistory and abounding labors of this an- 
taught youth, who died at the early age of 27 years, forms 
the main teatures ofthe work. While yet a rude and 
Unlett«red boy, he became a colporteur of the American 
Tract Society of New York, for the “‘ Mountains ;” and it 
is no exeggeration to say that the Society, in its widely 
éxtended and valuable labors, has never employed a 
a of such tireless activity, or one on whom the 

ivine blessing so manife:tly rested. To give in this ad- 
Vertiscmenteven a synopsis of his missionary tolls and 
fuccesses would be to capy out the book itself, The pub- 
Isher prefers to furnish the work 1a a handsomely bound 
— beautifully iiustratd volume, at moderate cost to 
hose who are in sympathy with the noblest enterprise in 
Which a Christian associationcan engage. Six illustra- 
Hous. Price, $1 25. 


__ HENRY HOYT, 8.8. Pablisher. 
NEW sINaiNe BOOK, 
BY GEORGE F. Roor. 
JUST ISSUED. 


THE CORONET, 
THE CORONST, 
THE CORONET, 


FOR SINGING-SCHOOLS, 
FOR SINGING-SCHOOLS, 
FOR SINGING-SCHOOLS, 


GLEE CLUBS, AND CHOTRS. 
GLEE OLUBS, AND CHOTRS. 
‘GLEE CLUBS, AND CHOIRS. 
Price $1 25, or $12 00 per doz. 

Asample copy sent any time during thas month, post- 
Paid, to any address, on receipt of gl. 
ROOT & CADY, 
Wholesale Agents forthe Northwest of 
MASON & HAMLIN’S CABINET ORGANS, 
BRADBURY PIANOS, ETO., 
No. 7 WASHINGTON 8T., CHICAGO 














MOstTaLY ILLUSTRATED 
GOOD WORDS. 


Béited by Nonwan MacLaop, D. D. 


ONS OF HBR MAJRSTY'S CHAPLAIN®. 
ADVERTISEMBNT FOR 1864. 
00d Words was commenced four age, Da 


attained a monthly sale of One Hund 
Thousand Copies. ander: 


4 NEW VOLUME OF PORMS, 
Br Miss Cazotme Unveeaus. | 


THE YEAR'S CHORUS, MARGERY, AND OT&ER 
POEMS. 


TIBBALS & WHITING, 
No. 37 Park Row, N.Y. 


STATIONERY. 


RITING PAPER, ENVELOPES, 
BLANK AND MEMORANDUM BOOKS, OHEAP, 
AT LEAOH’S, 8 NASSAU STREBT. N. Y. 








MUSIC, PIANOS, ETC. 
SICIANS’ OMNIBUS —NO. 3. 





ty for two flutes, two violins, &:.; 38 
sets of Qu with calls and figa 
200 German W: otch and Irish Airs, Cont 





irre COTTAGE ORGAN, WITB 
A 


* Bhose ments certainly combine rare swootues: 
vt tone wah aswe inary power.” -— Independent ‘ 





Now READY. 


THE PRAISE OF ZION. A new collection of Music 
for Singing-«chools, Choirs, Musical Societies and Con- 
ventions, and the Home Oircle; containing a system of 
Musical Notation, a variety of Exercises, Songs, Glees, 
etc., for School and Choir practice ; an Bxrznsivs Cot- 
LECTION OF TUNES OF ALL Muruezs, with a large assortment 
of Sentences, Anthems, and Chants. By Soon Witpse 
apd Frepeaic 8. Davenport. 

The publishers call attention to this new work with 
much confidence that it will prove one of the most attract 
ive and practical'y ureful works of its class given to the 
pobiic in many years. Its contents ars characterized by 
fresbness, variety, real merit, and adapted ness to popu- 
lar use. They are derived from many eminent sources, 
American and foreign. The best old tunes are included, 
with a rich collection of new music. Sent free by mail 
for the price, $1 50. To facilitate its introduction, we will 
send a single copy for examination to any teacher or 
chou-leader, post-paid, on rece'pt of seventy-five cents, 

Catalogues of our musical publicatiors, including ths 
popular works of Lowell Mason, Wm. B. Bradbury, Gee. 
F. Root, and many others, free to any addrese. All our 
Pebications are sold in Soston, at our prices,by Mason 
& Bauuin. 

MASON BROTHERS, 


No. 596 Broapwar, Naw York. 
(pomaanes « JENN YS 
MANUPACPURERS OF 
SQUARE, AND OOTTAGE 
PIANO-FORTES 


NO. 7% BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 





SEAND, UPRiIGE#Y 


BACH INSTRUMBAT WARRANTED FOR FIV) 
YEARS. 


These instrameats have now been for many years be 
fore the public, and have, from their superiority @ tone. 
Gnemess of touch, d lity, amd el of finish, 
4rawn forth many and very flattering 
from azumber of the most prominent members of the 
mansion! profession. ° 

They are now offered tothe public at prices (rem 1% & 
per cent lower tham any other instruments of equa 
qBalities. The steady increamag demand for these supe 
rier instruments have induced the makers to increas 
their facilities for manufacturing them. aad they are net 
fally prepared to meet the demands of al!, both whele 
fale and retail custemers. 

Dealers in localities where these imstrameuts have ae 
yet been introduced, desiring an agency for them, wil bs 
‘erally dealt with. 

B@ Send fora circular. 


AVEN & BACON 
NEW SOALE PIANO-FORTES. 
Wareroom, No. 135 Grand street, near Broadway. 

A full assortment of these Instruments, which have 
been well known tis market for more than thirty 
years, constantly on hand 
Our facilities are such as enable us to furmish Pianes at 
terms and prices sati purch 4 

Derertptive circulars sent by mail 

Storage for Pianos. 


| Deere BROTHERS, 
Manufaetarers of 
PIANO FORTES. 


Factory and Wareroems, 91 Bleecker strect, marble 
building, ome block weet from Broadway, New York. » 


ASON & HAMLIN’S CABINET 
ORGANS. Thirty-three Gold or Silver Mevais or 

other Firs Premiums heve been se warded to us withia a 
fw years tor haghest exeellence in this class of inetru 
ny Circulars with 
48ON 
LIN. Bost 




















fal —— cvulars free. Address 
BROTHERS, New York, or MASON.& HAM- 
oR. 





WE HORACE WATERS GRAND, 
and U ht Pianos, Melodeons, Harmoniume, 

in Seiad: Grease Stcsseate und Tetsil ; to let. Mond: 
y hang received for the sam. ond-hand Pancs 
at bergans, from $9) to $235. Pianist in attendance to 


trr new mastic Factory and wararnom: 4% roetway. 


Cua G@ & SONS, 


WARUTACTURERS OF 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANO-FPORTHA, 





The superiority of these instruments have of late been 
amply 4 ated by the vol 7 testi of the 
foremost artists of the day, whoclaim for them Hh 
of tone and workmanship hitherto unobtained by ang 
other makers. 

Mr. Gottschalk’s constant use of the new-soale Chicker 
tng Grand Piano-fortes bas severely tested the musica} 
qualities, and resulted in establishing the jugjoe of the 
very flattering estimation in which they are held. 








WHAT A PIANO SHOULD BE. 


“fa prodiem, whieh for more than half a contary the 
vat European manufacturers have been 


»msetves, may be reduced to this: How to obtain 


time to preserve its clearness a 
ho nog alty through 41) the exteat of the key-board.” 
LM. Gowreomare 


WHO MAEES SUCH A PIANO, 


“You alone, Messrs. Chick have succeeded, a3) 
mally balieve, in comb: the diferent elements whieh 


A WORD TO THE PURCHASING PUBLIC. 

Chiekering & Sons, having, through long years of expe- 
rience, thoroughly systematized their business, and sup. 
plied to their vast factory every known mechanical aid to 
assist manual labor, which enables them to send out their 
instruments as carefully and perfectly made, now that the 
s iemand w #0 enormous, as waco business flowed only ir 
ordinary channels, and, being satisfied with a feir profit, 


HAVE NOT INCREASED THEIR PRICES 


«m proportion to other and smaller makers, bat simply tr 
4 fair ratao, according to the 


PRICE OF LABOR AND MATERIAL. 
CHICEERING & SONS, 
salesroom, No. 652 Broadway, New Yerk. 
ALLET, DAVIS & CO.s GRAND, 


PARLOR GRAND, AND SQUARE PIANOS, with 
erstrung Base, Suspension Bridge, ind Steel es the 





gans and Harmontamscheap; x 
atgreat bargains. Pianos, new and second-hand, to iet 
rent applied cn purchase. 
Old Pianos taken for new ones. Pianos tuned. 
T. 8S. BERRY, 
©. 993 Broad way, 
Between Prince and Houston ste. 


FURNITURE. 
7 BROOKS & CO., 
a 








FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY 
WAREHOUSE, 
os. 127 and 129 FULTON ST., (Corner Sands street, 
BROOKLYN. 

We use Bone bat the best seasoned Wood, and the finest 
daterials. Our Patterns are new and elegant im design, 
and our Workmanship unsurpassed. 

CURTAINS IN EVERY STYLE 

/URE HAIR MATTRESSES AND SPRING UNDER. 

BEDS. 


@oods delivered in New York free of charge; alx 
sacked to any part of the country 


STOVES, RANGES, ETC. 





twenty Pp 

The publishers have much pleasure in 
ane ‘ohowing Five Serial Works will ap; 
o month year, and be qqusplowe 
tesseParson, Author of The Nesaral i Histery 
4 ot 
thusiasm,”’ etc. > 


tha 
frem monet 
in the volume : 


PLAIN WORDS ON CHRISTIAN LIVING. 
3. Vaveuan, D. D., Vicar of Roncaster, and 
to the Queen. 


. 


OSWALD CRAY. 
By Mrs. Huwer Woop, Author of “ Bast Lynne.” 


AT THE SHORE. 


et F.R. 8. With $6 Ulustranon 
= by the Author. 


EVENINGS WITH WORKING PEOPLE IN THE 

a ONY CHURCH. _— 
By Norman MacLzop. D. D. 

Thus Year’s Volume will also contam 


or 4 SERIES OF 
wBTTBES FROM ABROAD. | POPULAR BSS4Ye Dp 
By Hesnv Atrorp, D. D., 


SCIENCE. 








Rares, REFRIGERATORS, FUR- 


RACES, STOVES, ETC.—If you want the best Refriger- 
ator ; or the best Range, sure to bake quickly in beth 


mesphere, keeps a fire allthe season, and hasa sifting 
and dumping grate, also a regulator that controls per- 
fectly the consumption ot fuel ; or the best Cooking or 
Heating Stoves and Fireplace Heaters in the market, call 
at No. 378 Canal st, a few doors east of Broadway. 
J. SUMMER, 

NEW YORK MORRILL PETROLEUM 

STOVE COMPANY'S SROVAPOR STOVE, 


THE GREAT ECONOMIST. 

It does every kind of Cookiny and Heating for FuméMes 
with nothing but Petroleum for fuel. It uses no Lamps, 
Wicks or Stove-ptpe ; makes no Noises, Dust, Ashes, Smoke, 
Soot, or unpleasant odor ; is very simple ; not sh ; 





NON-FORFRITURE 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


— 


THE NEW YORE 
LIFE INSURANCE OOMPANY, 


Nos, 112 any 114 BROADWAY, 


‘ Recognizing the primoipie that the policy-holder has an 
equitable right to all the insurance he pays for," originated 
aad adopted a new feature known as the 


TEN-YEAR NON-FORFEITURE PLAN, 


under which the insurer MAY GRASB PAYING WirdowT 
FORFEITURE OF PAST PAYMENTS, Gnd remains assured 
during life for the proportionate sam of the ameunt origi- 
Rally insured—a paid-up policy being granted, which, ta 
all cases, largely exceeds the premiums paid. At the end of 
tem years the policy is entirely pald fer, amd is thoace- 
forth 
A SOURCE OF INCOME WHILE LIVING. 

No argument of weight has ever been offered against 
Life Insurance, except the liability to forfeiture of the 
Policies by the non-payment of premiums, which has 
beee fully obviated by the Ten-Year Non-Forfeltare Pian. 


DIVIDENDS 


im this Company are declared annually, and paid im cash 
durirg the life of the imsured. Some © jes pay 


sexerce! 
L4FE INSURANCE GOMPANY, 
Me. 182 Breatway, New York. 


Son. LUGIUS ROBINSON, Pumsuwam. 
OWARLBS H. RAYMOND, Secretary. 
SHEPPARD HOM ANS, Consulting Actuasy. 
GUSTAVUS & WINSTON, M D., Medica! Examiner 
MINTURN POST, M. D., Consulting Physician. 


So AERO | mma 


‘This company has & cash capital of $200,008, all paid in 


oe. Simple iaterest only is paid apen its capital 
Profits are equitably divided ameng the pelicy-held 
ersand may be resorved as investments or used tere 
dace premiums. 

Life, short-term, and endewment pelicies are aise issued 
apen the most faverabie terms. 

Applications fer tnseramce may be made threagh 

¥. RATCHFORD STARR, Ne. 408 Walnut st, Philadel. 
phia, General Agent for Penasylvasia, Okie, Marxland, 
Delaware, and the Distriet ef Colambia ; 

HARVEY B. MERRELL, Detroit, General Agent for 
indiana, Wlinois, Michigan, and ether Northwesterr 
Mates - . 


HENRY HB. HYDE, General Agent for Bosten. 
W. BH. VAN BYERY, Troy, General Agent for New 
York State. 


8. S. HOMANS, Gemera! Ageat for San Francisco, Cai 
wernia. 


and through the local agents er at the office of the Com- 
paay. 

K. B.—Liberal and efficient agents will Gnd em- 
ployment at Itberal rates by application at the office of 
the Company or te the Genera! Azenta, 





dtvidends only at the death of the party insured ; and, 
when it is considered thst the experience of al! Compaa- 
ies exhibits a large proportion of forfeited assurances, It 
is obvious that where dividends are added te the sumin- 
sare ¢they become part of th» policy, and are {lable to 
forfeiture with it, Some Institutions allow the insured 
in Meu of thetr diviiends, a reduction of their annual 
Premium. The amount of reduction, however, Is ‘so 
small, and the policy still liable te forfertare,"no material 
benefit is conferred, except to parties whe live out] the 
usual expectation of life. 

A Life Insurance Company should be so managed that 
all parties insuring therein should realize the full! benefit 
of every dollar paid tn, and it is evident that the system 
of life-long payments, with the addition ef dividends to 
the policies, more particularly benefits these only who 
eontinue to pay through life. 

The New York Life Insurance Company issues policies 
in all the different forms now used, but recommend per- 
sons about to insare to carefully examine their 


NON-FORFHITURE SYSTEM. 


Explanatory pamphl.ts furnis‘ed, free of charze. 


The fol'owing is a summary of the Company's business 
for the year 1964 : 


4,006 New Policies issned, Insuring.........+.++ «$13,147,538 





Income from Premiums and Interest........ $1,729,311 17 
Disbursements for Losses, Dividends and 
724.508 04 
Balance in favor of Policy Holders, whe are the Onc 
STOCKHOLDERS wv THE ComPAyr, and 
recetve aL rue Prorrrs, 


OVER ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 
DIVIDEND DECLARED JANUARY, 1885, 
FIFTY PER CENT. 


TRUSTEES : 

MORRIS FRANELIN, Preakient of the New York Life 
Insurance Compaay. 

JOHN E. WILLIAMS, President of the Metropolitan Bank. 

JOHN M. NIXON (Doremus & Nixon, Dry Goods), No. 46 
Warren street. 

DAVID DOWS (avid Dows & Co., Flour Merchants, No. 
20 South street. 

ISAAC C. KENDALL, Union Puildings,corner of William 
and Pine streets. 

JAMFS G. KING (Banker), No. 53 William street 

DANIEL S. MILLER (late Davis, Miller & Co, Grocers). 

WILITAM ©. DUSENBE RY (Real Estate Broker) 

BANFORD COBB, President Eagle Fire Insurance Som- 
pany, 71 Wall street. 

HENRY K. BOGERT (Bogert &Kneelani, No. 49 Wil- 
Hem st). 

JOHN L. ROGERS ‘late Wgetn, Rogers & Co., Import- 
ers). 54 Wiliam street. 

JOHN MAIRS (Merchant), No. 20 South «treet. 

DUDLEY B. FULLER (irom), 80.139 Greenwich street 

RUSSELL DART(R. 4 N. Dart, Dry 019), No. 23 War. 
ren st. 

WM. H. APPLETON (Appleton & Co., Publishers), os. 
413 and 445 Broadway. 

ROBERT B. COLLINS (Collins & Brother, Stationers’, 
Ne. 8 Lr onard st. 

WILLIAM PARTON (Wm. Barton & Son), No. 43 Pine 
street. 

WILLIAM A, BOOTH (Boo‘h & Edgar), No. 95 Front «+, 

THOMAS SMULL (Thoma: 4maili & Son), No. 75 Gola st, 

GEORGE 4. OfGOOD, Banker, (Van Shaick Messett & 
Co), 19 William st. 

MORRIS FRANELIN, Pres. 

ISAAC C. KENDALL, Vice-Pres 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
Medica! Examines :! 
CORNELIUS BR. BOGART, M. D 


GEORGE WILKES, M. D. 
| Cammaten AND FIRE (NSURANOK. 





METROPOLITAN INSURANCE O@., 
Fo. 108 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


. 
CASH CAPITAL.....ONE MILLION DOLLARS, 


Assets, July 1s, 1865. .......0000eee++0008),400,000 OO 








This Company insures, a: y rates of 
against all MARINE and INLAND NAVIGATION RISKS 
on CARGO or FREIGHT ; also against loss or damage by 


FIRE. 
ty PREMIvMs ARE PAID IN Gorn, Loseue 
WILL BB PAID IN GoLp. 
#he Assured récerve 75 per cent. of the net profits, with 


out incurring any liability, or tn lieu thereof, at their op 
ion, a Mberal discount upon the premium. 


Xl losses equitably adjusted and promptly paia, 
Soum Diviwenn deciared January 10, las, 
FIFTY PER CFNt. 


SAMES LORIMER GRABAX, Pres. 
ROBERT"M.C. GRAHAM, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A STANSBURY, 94 Vice-Pres, 

éoun C. Gooprings, Secrecary. 


Co TINENTAL 





INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 102 Broapway, 


Submits to the public for examination the feliowing 
statement of tts condition at the close of the year 1884: 


Cash Capital aid in)...........---0..0 seeeees $500,000 00 
Bac ceccccesscoedecece évevecese pustecee 
ASSETS. 

ORR. 5s terreesederetereereeesessees sosecesnecs §OB,006 18 
Loans on Stocks of Sotvent Institutions, worth 

over $275,000 (payable on demand). ......... 217,990 00 
Beal Estate, No. 102 Broadway and No. 1 Pine 
Loans on Bonds and Mortgages, first lien on 
Stocks and Bonds owned by the Companyt.. 543,735 00 


Interest on Loans due and unpaid (all paid 
except $420 prior to this date)...... 





A other Madilities..........c.ceceeeee 4,695 00 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President 
H. H. LAMPORT, Secretary. 


— 
*Cost of property in _* 


#The “ Stocks and Bonds owned by the Company” are 
estimated at consklerably below their present masket 
value, to avoid the effect of future fluctuations 





can“be used with half the expense of any Stove that 





P any F Stove ever invented s 
pay - R. one-third more heat 
ay Ay ee 
«ually ueal fon hom, Po ® radiator, it is 
theroom calamen and nat bs Bose fet pent 








pea INSURANCE COMPANY, . 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
OFFICES No. | COURT STREET. BROOKLYN, X. ¥. 
“ 199 BROADWAY, NEWYORK. 


Ee iit til SSN 
ASSETS. ......<00000 ei 
Insurance Lake, Canal, an@ 


‘ Vice Preademt, 















(CFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New Yorn, January %, 1906. 
The Trustees, im conformity to the Charver of the Jom- 
pany, submit the follewing Statqment of its affairs on the 
Hat December. 1864. 
Ce receivea oa Marine 


Hyena, or 
Senners 5 to Sist Decem! 








1864 
Prepiums on Policies not marked off Iasi ais inseccg. 
DRE, Wiebe cccccnces cascccccccsecdnes «+ 2,407,356 @ 
fotal amount of Marine Premiums.......... $9,965,771 86 


No Poltcres have been tamed apon Life Risks ; nor 
fire fous disconnected with Marine Risks. —_— 
Premiums marked off from lst January, 1364, 


to Slat December, 1864.............. o> 87,964,508 la 
Cost’s paid during the same pe- iy 
TION... cceeees0es ees Pe" 53,316,625 @ 


Metorn! o! Premiums 
nd Expenses...... $1,315,208 63 


Fhe Company has the foll Assets, vis: 
United States Ind State of x. Vork stoox, 
Chty, Bank, and ot 





w 
her Stocks secne coe 

Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise.. 
Real Estate an¢ Bonds and Mortg 





Total Amount of Assets........... $21,133,549 « 


aie pee gant. Saeeem en tae ay nee deg 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or th 
representatives. on and after Tuesday the 7th of 
ary next. 

after seserveng Tazeo and One-haif Million Doilars of 
profits, the outstanding certificates of the issue of 1863 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 

Lr nd the 7th of 

Fe next, from w 
pease. certificates to be produced at the time of pay 
ment, and canceled 

A dividend of Fo Per Cent. w deciared 


om the net 
d premiums of Company for the yea: end 
Sist December, 186, for whic certificates Will be imoned 








on after Tuesday, the 4th of April next. 
fhe profits of the Compan, trom 
Ist of July. to the Ist of January, 
1864, for whieh certificates were issued, 
additonal trea ai ; 
Total profits fo: ATB....... ° 
Tee Previous othiemars hoes 
eomed bY CABM.... 2... .ceccecerceeceeee 12,655,730 
Netearnings remaining with the Company 
on lst January, 1866....... ecccssescenecess 97,087, 30 
By order of the Boara, 
J. H. CHAPMAN. Acting Secretary. 
TRUSTEES : 
. 50} CHAR’ 
we it KERSGIL’ Beis OORT 
WM. ©. PIC ‘ 
CHARLES H RUSSEL, LOWELL HOLBROOK, 
RBARSTOW | aR PELLOT, 
ALEB BA ; 
tekor M WILEY DANIEL S. MILLER, 
JOSHUA J. HENRY, ‘0. G. HOBSON, 
DAVID LANE, JAMES BRYC 
M. STURGIS, Jr., ENRY K. BOGE 
WILLIAM E. DODGE. DENNIS PERKINS, 
JOSEPH GAILLARD, Ja J. HENRY ¥, 
DORNELIUS GRINNE A HAND, 
WATTS SHERMAN, . J. HOWLAND, 
BENJ. BABCOCK FLETCHEL WESTRAY. 
ROB. B. MINTURN, JR. GORDON W, BURNHAM, 
FREDERION CHAUNGEY, JAMES LO 
GHAS. H. WARSHALG 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W.H.G. MOORE. 2d Vice-President 


Orrics 





OF THE 


QOLUMBIAN (MARINE) INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


GOBNEER OF WALL AND NASSAU STREEM. 


OASH CAPITAL, - - $8,500,000 


FROM STATEMENT FOR THE SEVENTH FISCAL 
YEAR.ENDING DECEMBER 31.1364. 


fotal Amount ef Assets, January 1, 1868. .....$7,438,572 TS 
Total Amonnt of Premiams........+0+++++++000 6,213,114 
Excess of Earned Premiums over Leases, ete... 1,064,754 62 
@eserve for Esumate Claims unadjusted and 

other Contingencled. ..........+++++++ oeveece 


@uaranteed Cash Dividend to Dealers (holé- 

ing certificates of same) on Paid Premiums 

earned during the year, whether loss has 
sooo 760,35489 
++» 6 per cent, 





{Interest on Scrip Issues of 1362 and 1563.. 
Geriv Dividend to Dealers, on Earned Prexi- 


Drvidend for the Year te Stockholders........51 per cent. 


Dealers with this company will be alowed the opnon 
to be signified at the time of for i 
of recetving in lieu of scrip, at the end of each year, RE- 
TURNS IN CASH, (guaranteed by certificate) of premiums 
paid and earned during the year. whether loss accrues or 
not, apon all new risks under the NEW YORE FORM 
OF POLICY, as fellows : 

Ist. Upon all VOYAGE Risks apen CARGO, a return of 
WENTY-FIVE per cent. 

24. Upon VOYAGE Risks upon FREIGHT, a retare of 
TWENTY per cent 

34. Upon TIME Risks upon FREIGHT, and upon VOY- 
AGE and TIME Risks upon HULLS, a return of TER per 





cent 

Such privilege, however, being confined to persons and 
Arms, the aggregate of whose premiums apon such poli- 
vies earned and paid during the year shall amount to the 
gum of one hundred dollars. 

PREMIUMS PAID IN GOLD will 0 entitied to the 
above retarns IN GOLD. 


DIRECTORS : 
Spwarp Rows, Dax't W. Tateza, 
Danra W. Loxe, Joun D. Bares, 
Grorcs MILK, Cuas. Hicxox, 
Rosgrt Bowws, 
Lawrerce Mrees, 
N. Deneics, 
Moszs Mzricx, 
Davo J. Exy, 
Aveert G. Lan, Josura Morison, 
Guo. P. Dusnon, Wx. H. Poruan, 
oO. L. Nuss, B. C. Mona, Jz, 
a. F. Menicz, Beas Nre, 
Wx. B. Ocpzs, Buner J. Camuann, 
sous ARMsTROWG. fxs. Loup, 
B. C. Monat, Pazsron H. Hopcss 
Anparw J. Bics, J. B. Garerm. 


THOS. LORD, Viee-President. 
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FIRE INSURANCE. 
(INCORPORATED 182%.) 
NORTH AMERIGAN 
FIRE INSURANCE OOMPANY 
OF THE OITY OF NEW TORK, 


Ovrice, No. 114 Breapwar. 





Gash @apital and Surplus, Jan. 1, 1866, $607,857 06 





Returns three-fourths of the net Profits, each year, te 
the Assured. 

Policies Issued and Losses Paid at the Office of the Com- 
pany, or its various Agencies tn the principal cities in the 
Gaited Mates. 

JAMES W. OTIS, President. 
R. W. BLEECKER, Secretary. 


& F. MASON. Supt. Agencies. 


FARMS AND HOMES IN 
NORTHERN MISSOURE. 
THE HANNIBAL & ST. JOSEPH &. R G0. 
OFPBR FOR SALE 
OVER 500,000 ACRES 
OF THE BEST PRAIRIE, TIMBER, AND 604% 
LANDS IN THE WEST, 

SOLD IN 40-ACRE LoTs, oR MORK, 
Por Oash, Land Boads at par, Preferred Steck, and 
ou 10 ymans Guaprr at 6 ree cant. ocrenest, 


Paiom range from §2 4 to $3 2, $4, $5, $5, 98, g10, 
$12, and $15 per acre. 


Dapvorions.—Tweaty per cent. is deducted from tong 
creditt price for full payment in two years, and snevuen 
Depverion is secured by paying Bonds aad Proferra 
Stock, if paid tn full at date of purchase. 


(Lanp Boyees’ raliroad fare is returned, or allowed as 
paid on land, and they are charged only half freight on 
building materials from Hannibal for first improvements 
en land bought of the company. 





QGEouRNT : 


ENBURANOE COMPANY. 
Mo. 19 BROADWAY, 
Naw Tore. 


<0 $1,008,008 0 
sovscees sesces 1408008 


Insares , Oeean Martus (Carge aud Freight only), 
ake, la Transit, and Harbor Risks. 
Polistes entitling the holdors to Scrip Drvidends, or af 
“ net rates.” issued at the option of the incured. 
THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Premde®* 
0. G. CARTEB, Vice-President. 
RICHARD L. HAYDOCK, Secretary. 


(Coloma 





FIRE INSURANCE COMPARY. 


NO. 161 BROADWAY, 
SABE CAPTPAL.......6..cccccceeee: -ccecessenes $800,000 0 
WUBPLUS, Fan. 1, 166....c.eccccceec. coceesceeee 0,906 08 


This pany, havmg its Capital to haw 
3 million of dollars, hereby give notice to its customers 
40.1 the public, that it is prepared to imcrease the lines of 
awrance against Loss or Damage by Fire on ali kinds 0; 
erqpandize, Stores, Dwelling-houses, Furniture, Ships 
i Port, and af! other good classes of risks, amd selicits s 
of ther 
TIMOTHY G. CHURGHILL, Premécnt. 
JO@F B. ARTHUR, Secretary. 
4. FP. BRAYTON, Supt. ef Aroncies. 











HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 


NEW YORK, 
OFFIOR, NO. 13% BROADWAY. 









Cash, Balance in Bank......0.....cccccccere SU6,0EH 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lem sa 

Teal estate............... cosccsesescces LOH S42 & 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand.,...... 125,512 
United States Stocks, (market value),........ 1,460,755 & 
Sete and Municipal Stocks and Bonds, (mar- 

Ket value)...... crcccccece - 638 & 
Bank *ks (market value),... 


Stocks 
Interext due on ist January, 1865 
BaJance in hands ef Agents and in co! of 
transmission from Agents, om ist Jan- 
uary, 1865........... Sos posrecccccnsegees . 
Bills reostvante (fer Premiums on inland 
s, et ° o 
Government Stam; 
Other property, 4 











Premiams due and uncollected on 
isemed at Offf06..........00-06 4,000 

inland Sdlvaces, etc 58 
§ x and Wrecking Apparatus RT 
Total...... erccecccencooscescocese - $3,765,508 of 

LIABILITIEB, 

ims for Losses Outstanding om let Jan- 

_ sary, secseccces ew ssescers a7 & 
Due Stockholders en account flat Divides? ww 


CHARLES . MARTIN, President 
A. F. WILLMABTH, Vice Presiden: 
JOHN MOGER, Secretary, 
J. BH. WASHBURN Ase’t Secretary. 


™ MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
FREDERICK 8. WINSTON, President 
OFFICE, 144 AND 146 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF LIBERTY STREET, X. ¥. 





WET INCREASE IM CASH ASSETS LAST YEAR, 
$1,770,149 87. 

ASSETS, February 1, 1865 “tok oe 

Premiums recefved during the 


«+ +0 + 1,904,588 66 
the 


$72,205,407 36. 


945.281 84—@2,549, 996 58 


Invested in United States Stocks 4,915,981 25 
Bonds and Mortgages and Real 

BARRED eqoicccccscccosescocccccee 
Cash om find and tm Bank.. 
Due from 
{nterest acrued not due, deferred 

PTeMIGMS CC......... 435,983 15—-§12,235,407 86 

This Company offers peculiar a vantages to those wish- 
tmg to insure, as will be seen in circulars to be had on ap- 
plicatien by letter or otherwis:, to the Head Office or to 
the Company's Agents. 

ALL rms POLICIES OF THIS COMPANY PARTICIPATE IN THE 
SURPLUS PREMIOMS, WHICH HAVE EXCEEDED THOSE OF AFT 
ormer Company. Lite, Endowment, Assurance, and fur- 
vivorship Aunuity Policies are issued on favorable terma 

The rates of premium are tower than those of most 
companies. 

Particular attention is called to the Table of rates, by 
ten annual Installments, recently adopted by this Com- 
pany for Endowments payable at death or on attaining 
specified ages, which present UNEQUALLED ATTRAC. 
TIONS EITHER AS AN INVESTMENT OR AS A PEO- 
VISION IX CASF OF PREMATURE DEATH. 


DIVIDENDS OR DISTRIBUTIONS 
Of surplus premiums will hereafter be made ANNVAL- 
LY, the next being Feb. 1, 1836. 

Policy-holdcrs may ase their shares ef surplus as casn 
IN PAYMENT OF THE PREMICM for any current year, or te 
augment their Insurance as heretofore. 

Dividends may be thas applied immepiuTaLy ; wrrnot 
ANY Dmaay FOR THB RepaePriox OF Scrip, as tn seme other 
companies. 

The last dividend (1863) was Lancer mm amount, and tp 
proportion to premiums paki, than was EVER DSCLARED 
sy avy Lars Lxsvrance Comrany. 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 
Freé. 8. Winston, Millard Fillmore, Alex. W. Bradford 


Martin Bates, Jr., W. Smith Brown, George 8. Coe, 
Wittiam Betts, Richard Patrick, Wm. E. Strong, 
John P. Yelverton, Wm. H. Popham, Wm. M. Vermilye, 
John E. Deviin, 
Wellington Clapp 
Natban’l Hayden, Seym’r L. Husted, M. &. Freeman, 
Jobn M. Stuart, Sem’! D. Babcock, Alonzo Ohild. 
TT, 
secretaries, FAS SPAT 
Actuary, SHEPPARD HOMANS. 








Standard History of the War, s- —e TS 
Toye#l octavo volame of over pages. B 
iDustrated with '27 fine rals and 
ry This is just the the Tt 
presents # rare chance agents. 
Sete ond toliiers, wm wantef 
find it peeutiarly adapted for 
Address #00... 
Philaceiphia. Fa., 





: GENTS WANTED 
B25 opens ae Kant" Si tats 











Beta im colonies are highly advantageous, am@ 
are cucouraged. 


Pamphiets and circalara, giving fall particulars, far- 
mished gratis. 


Seotional Maps, showimg the exact location of the 
andr, are sold at 38 cents each. 


Apply by letter or otherwise to 
GEO. 8. HARRIS, 


Land Commissioner H. &. 8t Jo. BR. BR, 
Hannibal, Mo. 





] EED'S 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 
SHUTTLE SEWING-MACHINE 


HAS ONLY TO BE SEEN AND OPERATED TO BE 
APPRECIATED. 

Caliand see for yourself b: fore purchasing. Please 
bring samp!e of various kinds of thread (such as is usael- 
ly found at stores),and various kinds of fabric, which you 
Bnow the former most popular Sewing Machines either 
cannot work at all, or * best ear impertectly. 

s 


over any other Machine in the market will be seen ata 


Ist It runs easily and rapidly, and is so constructed as 
to endure ai! kinds of uszge. 
2d. No breaking of threads in going over seams. 
. No imperfect acuon ofthe feed at unevea places tu 
the work 
4th The Weed :titch catches of iteelf, and will sew from 
the finest lace to the beaviest leather, and from 208 cottom 
to ccaree tl en thread 
5th. The weed Machine will dobeanutiful quilting on the 
Dare wadding wi'hout u<ing inner lining, thus leaving tt 
soft as if done by hand 
6th. The variety of fancy work that can he done on the 
Weed Machine, with so little tronble, makes it equal, if 
not superior, to +12 machines combmed; for instance, it 
Binds, Bems, Tuces, and Sews on the band at the same 
‘ime, and in faci the WEED NO. 2 MACHI(AB, as before 
stated. is eq! lent to a bination of any six ordinary 
machines. 
Orders for machines mav be sent through the Auentsan 
Apvsetisine Acgncr, No. 389 Broadway, N. Y. 
Below we give a few P : 
No. 2 Oil-Biack Walnut, Ornamented, with Hemmer..g68 
Bes @il-Black Walnut, Ha'f Case, Ornamented, with 
UIE: 0n0000s ornasnen-scnntevenenasountenoinnsiaieee 
No. 2 Extra Oil-Polished Black Walnut, Half Case, 
large Table, beautifully ornamen seocongs 0560s 
WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., No. 506 Broadway,¥.¥. 
90 A MONTH! AGENTS WANT- 
e ed for siz entirely new articles, just out. Address 
0. T. GAREY, City Building, Biddeford, Maine. 


NITTING MACHINES FOR FAMI- 











les and manufacturers. We offer the public the 
implest and best Knitting Machine ever invented. Send 
fir aciveular. Knitting Machine ©o., 587 Broad- 


way, N. Y: 


OMAN’S INFIRMARY. HOME 


St, NY. rye 
pg pend elicate —— i, sre 4K entire ) opeanee 
ot the appearance of an hosp! t really, 
above name indic a home where woman, who needs 
rest care, cah receive treatment under the best 
medica! skill,and have her diet, bathing, and exerese 
ted according to her needs. 

oper apotoation of electricity, water treatment, and 
all the appliances of modern medical science are used, 
as the case requires. 

The location is perhaps the finest on the tsi om 
manding extensive views, 6 ied by fine shade and 
fruit trees, and a large garden, which supplies freek veg- 
etables and truits. 

$10 to $20 per woek for paying patients. 

One-third of the patients fre. 

P ins’ fees lated by the nature ef the treat- 
ment required. 


Application ma) be made to Dr. J. W. Mitchell, House 
mn, at wee icgton Heights, 166tm 
ork. 








MEDICAL STAFF. 
Physician and Surgen—J. W. MITCHELL, M.D. 
Consulting Satie F. GRAY, M.D., EDWARD 

BAYARD, M.D. 

Cnatiing Surgrone—ALEXANDER HOSACKSM.D., J. 

A. MoVICKAR, M.D. 

WASS OF ACCESS. 
Tar Hopson River Rattroap Way Taaine step at 1606 


Third Avenue Horse Cars, and Steamboats which ply 
between the lower part of the City, Harlem, and the 
High Briége. 

Tar ErGarn Avenvr Cars run to 125th street, aud Om- 
nibuses connect with them also, 


(GENUINE GOLD JEWELRY! 


BRYANT & BENTLEY, 
MANUFACTURING JEWELERS, 
No. 18 Maiden Lane, New York, 


continue to effer the trade their well-known stglcs ef 
mamped apd warranted sixteen karat Gold Rings, of twe 
hundred different patterns, together with many other 
good sef their own manufacture. Fifteen years’ eampe- 
rience warrants them in promising entire satisfaction to 
those who shall favor them with their patronage. A aew 
@ecialty of theirs is an 


ARMY CORPS RING, 
richly enameled in Red, White, and Bine, for 
Coepe and Division, which is retailed at $4 and 4 an 


to dealers ata liberal discount. Te brimg th 


send them 


above 
Easm 


send for $3. In every case satisfaction given, z the 
money refunded. Address 


BRYANT & BENTLEY, 
Ne. 12 Maiden Lane, New York. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN SEW- 


ING MAOHINES. 
EMPIRE SHUTTLE MACHINE! 
SALESROOMS, 5% BROADWAY, N. ¥., 





Ga 


poss 
provemeats. having bedn examined by the most profoama 
5 Fi, and ronougect to be SIMPLICITY i - 
FP: N COMBIN —% toute: ba giawes 
It basa stra’ le r ac mak 
the LOCK or SHUTILE-sT TCH, which will NEITHER 
RIP nor RAVEL, and is akke on both si forms 


ides, 
rfctrewing on every deecription of maverial. from 
ather to the finest Naas~ok Mustin. with cotton,]inen. er 
silk thread, from the coarsest to the Anest nambe 


n r 
Having neither. CAM nor COG-WHEEL, asd the lean 
possible friction, it runs as smooth as glass, and is 


EMPBATICALLY A NOISELESS MACHINE! 
Acunts Warrep for all towns in the United States 
where Agents are not already established, to whem a 
Miberal discount will be given. 

T. J. McARTHUR & CO., 





and Prop . 
53% BROADWAY, N. ¥, 
ONSTITUTION WATER. 


CONSTITUTION WATER, the only known remedy for 
Diabetes, Stone in (he Bladder, Calculus, Gravel, Briék 
Bust Deposit, and Mucnous or Milky Discharges, Irrita- 





of the Bladder. 
The astonishing whioh has attended this tn 
Bane medicine it the most valuable one ever 


the 
anew ¢ = y. Ag 
e 5 
sETES, IMPOTERCY, LOS! OF MUSCULAR BNER- 
Y, PHYSICAL PROSTRATION, INDIGESTION, 
disease any way wih 


connected the 
should 
elelttv aia Waris Wickens Wooten towne ox 
re, a 
and rlaxed wie inet caoe rebenees, 
a) e celebrated remedy 
wriefied the MEDIGAL WONDER. 
‘The stooping, trembling vietim of depression and de- 
bility becomes @ new man ; he stands erect, he moves 
with a firm step : his mind, which was previously xs 
gioom of an idiotic apathy, becomes bright 
active, LT Tp yy 
restores it to its norma! condition. 


ey 
H 
i 
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MORGAN & ALLEN, 
General Agents, No. 46 Cliff street, New York. . 


(Bstablished 18%.) - 


Wy Liam Wie, WATCH-MAKER 
and Jeweler, street (opposite Clark 


street), Brookiyn 

Fine Jewelry, Watches. Silver Ware, Spectacies and 
Bye-giasses, Hair-work. ote. 

Gpostaiettention te Sue and mtathate wateh end ctsct> 
work, and te adapting Pebbbe and other lenses to aid the 
vo 
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Oe EYES MADE NEW A PAMPH- 
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Tide Broshwey, 5. Z. 
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Gh: Hoga! 


OR ANDREW AND AN- 
COVE EE TTOCE COLLEGE. 

Tne eminent Massachusetts, governor is 
elected to the presidency of Antioch. We 
think the nomination not happy in many 
respecte, and trust the governor will declin 
the appointment. P 

The country is in great need of men of 
affairs for the settlement of the new order 
of things that has come upon us. Never 
was the foreseeing and far-seeing eye more 
wanted ; never the broad, practical brain 
that can supply the needs that foresight 
discerns; never the wisdom, acquired only 
by experience, necessary to fortify this sa- 
gacity. With these rare gifts Gov. Andrew 
is largely endowed. His vision is of the 
clearest. No statesman ‘saw the duties of 
the hour more quickly than he. His first 
mescage rung like a trumpet, when, as yet, 
neither his elders or superiors in office, the 
Massachusetts senators, had put the bugle 
to their lips. His great inaugural speech 
in the winter of 1861 was as vehement and 
defiant as any that Warren proclaimed in 
the sunrise of the Revolution. He leaped 
to arms as ardently ‘as did that patriot, 
and the whole Jand was lightened by his 
flashing telegram to the governor of Mary- 
land to tenderly restore to the loving heart 
of Massachusetts her’ martyred sons. No 
words in all the war have exercised a 
greater influence. They brought tears to, 
every eye, and strength to every heart. 
Equal perception of the duty of the hour 
was shown whe», in reply to an interroga- 
tory of the Secretary of War, he announced 
that, if emancipation should become the 
watchword of the Government, the high- 
ways of Massachusetts would swarm with 
volunteers for the national army. Still 
further did he lead the column when, in the 
face of Washington indifference, if not hos- 
tility, he called the first colored regiment 

into the field. The boldness of that act was 
only- equaled by its wisdom. Massachu- 
setts almost sneered. All the rest of the 
country loudly mocked when Gov. An- 
drew and his staff marched between the 
files of the black regiment. But the deed 
was done, the Government reluctantly 
yielded, as it had to his previous behests, 
and the end of the war arose in view. In 
multitudinous matters, hardly less than 
these, his discernment was exhibited. More 
than any man in the nation, outside the di- 
rect controllers of affairs—we might almost 
say more than any inside—did he pilot the 
ship through the breakers, where princi- 
ples, courageously carried forward, alone 
could save her. To this end his resources 
were not less valuable than his perception. 
He was in a position to command these re- 
sources, and he wielded them with surpass- 
ing power. His predecessor, Gov. Banks, 
had great energy of character, but his vacil- 
lating course in his various commands 
shows what would have been bis career had 
he sat in the executive chair of Massachu- 
setts. No principle would have gracted 
him the vision and the faculty divine; no 
arm such as she raises on her seal would 
have struck instant and heaviest blows 
where this eye of the soul directed. Most 
of her superior record as the utterer an‘ 
organizer of ideas in this war is due to the 
governor W she had so providentially 
elevated to htr headship. 

But we are not writing his biography. It 
will be long, we trust, ere that is written. 

When it is, it will be found that Massa chu- 

setts has had po such governor since her 

Revolutionary epoch : so swift to see, so swift 

to execute. Now shall this talent be bur- 

ied in the cloisters of a college? Shall this 
large capacity, made forcible and capa- 
ble by a large experience, be devoted to 
the training of youth? He is needed to 
mold the nation. And shall he simply 
mold a hundred or two of boys and girls? 

We think that seldom would there be such 

a perversion of talents as by his adopting 

such a course. 

Not that we would disparage the duties 
ard responsibilities of college presidents. 

Weare aware that theirs is an honorable 

and onerous post. We are aware that his 

eloquence, activity, zeal, and humanitarian- 
ism would tell favorably on the youth that 
would gather around him. Yet other men. 
with none of his ability or experience in 
affairs of state, would fill that post, if not as 
well, yet well, while he would fill a larger 
sphere with far greater efficiency. 

Nay, we might question the advantages of'a 
civilian over a clergyman for such a place. 

The minister, other things being equal, is 

the best educator ; for his office develops 

reverence in his pupil, and so aids in the 
culture of those moral and religious facul- 
ties that should always be as leaven to the 
otherwise worthless lump of knowledge. 

Scholarship without piety is skepticism. 

Faust is the natural fruit of learning. A 

elergyman strikes this hidden fount in the 

soul, and compels its streams to flow. 
The history of Harvard itself sho ws thi. 
But one president of the last five has been 
a clergyman, and he, Dr. Walker, was un- 
doubtedly, all things considered, the most 
popular and mest useful of them all. We 
have no doubt the present president, by vir- 
tue of the very qualities that his profession 
nurtures, will sustain the highest rank be- 
side his predecessors. But, apart from these 
considerations, we deprecate this decision, 
because we believe it will not increase the 
Governor’s fame. We know this remark 
may only make him the more determined 
to try the office, and prove the fear falla- 
cious. Yet the career of Horace Mann at 
that institution does not warrant any great 
hope of success in this instance. True, he 
met with difficulties that do not now exist ; 
but the chief difficulty, after all, lay in him- 
self. His sphere was to utter great traths 
and impress them upon subordinate offi- 
cials; not himself to wield the sword and 
the musket. He east away abilities of the 
highest order in unflertaking to instruct a 
few boys and girls hew to behave, and in 
the petty police and pettier paternity of a 
high schoolmaster. “Yet he failed, with 
qualities fitted to that work above what the 
new candidate enjoys; fer he had at least 
epent the sttength of his days, and won the 
Most of his fame in connection with educa- 
tion; and was therefore po sem for 
the particular line this field Wemanded. 
Gov. Andrew’s career has had no especial 
connection with this department. He is a 
statesman, notem educator ; a man of affairs, 
not of the closet; trained for the forum, 
not the college. To advance dus fame, 


b 


. 


as well as his powers, he should shun this. 


office. 
We ne Objeet to the effortsef the 
trustees secure his seryj - 
give their college a new Solan patton at 
life, and would assist ineettling the future, 
which the failure of Mann and the haif- 
failure of Hili—two of the ablest men in 
their ranks—has 
made conclusive. 
Harvard of the West, that shall rule 
that realm as the old university of Massa- 
cfiusetts has affected the East. They for- 
get that this seminary, for almost two hun- 


theirs, and that their later success may be 
due somewhat to: that bi-centurial growth 
and power: ] 


They have a perfect right to put their best 
man there, and struggle for Western su- 
premacy ; but Goy. Andrew has also a per- 
fect right to decline. 
grees far more than at Antioch. He should 
enter the House this very winter. It is a 
better and a more important field than the 
Benate or the Cabinet. Mr. Hooper, of his 
district, should be elevated to some vacant 
post at home or abroad, for which his 
financial talents fit him ; and Gov. Andrew 
should take his seat. 
dom, zeal, and experience would give him 
the leadership of that body, and his election 
do more than any other act to prevent the 
peril that overhangs us—the restoration of 
unrepentant rebels to their seats and their 
sovereignty. 


the American people—as large and influen- 
tial a body at least as his own denomina- 
tion—entreat him not to retire to the clois- 
ters at such a crisis as this in the great bat- 
tle for equality and fraternity that is raging 
through all the land. Make way for his 
advance to the front. A score of years 


Quincy and Horace Mann to the gown 
and the pulpit; to-day he must lead our 
hosts to battle for the true 
of America. His principles are yet far 
from triumphant. They need his sagacity, 
and courage, and voice, and vote. Let him 
not give to a college what is made for man- 
kind. 


set the example so happily followed in En- 
gland. The Middlesex district, lately repre- 
sented by Mr. Gooch, is vacated by his ap- 
poiniment to the Boston navy agency. 
Gov. Andrew might be elected to fill the 
vacancy. 
from the borders of the district. 
no one within its limits comparable to him 
in merit or in position. 
augurate this excellent usage. 
suredly followed. At any rate, we trust he 
wil), through some opening, be retained in 
the public service. 


PROGRESS OF RECONSTRUCTION. 


We leave these questions out of secount. 


He is needed in Con- 


His eloquence, wis- 


Again, therefore, do we, in the name of 


ence he may, if he chaoses, follow Josiah 


unification 


If this plan is not feasible,let Massachusetts 


His residence is not two miles 
There is 


Let its electors in- 
It will be as- 





General Hels. 





THE intelligence from the South this week 
is interesting ; the state conventions of South 
Carolina and Alabama having assembled, fol- 
lowing clorely after the movement for reor- 
wanization in Mississippi There is also a va- 
riety of news concerning the cotton and otber 
crops, the call for Jabor, and other matters, 
which are summed up below. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
The State Convention of South Carolina 
met at Columbia on the 13th instant; an hun- 
dred delegates in attendance. Provisional Gov- 
ernor Perry cent a message which stromgly 
sustained the President’s reconstruction pol- 
icy. Resolutions expressing discontent with 
the meesures of the Government were intro- 
duced by sO e ill-advised and lack-witted rep- 
resentative of ‘*the chivalry;” but they re- 
ceived only five votes, and the convention laid 
them on the table, and refused permission to 
print them. 
On the 15th, the convention psssed an ordi- 
nence repealing the ordinance of secession, 
without debate. [bree delegates voted nay. 
Business is very lively in Charleston, and 
merchants are cheerfu' in the prospect of re- 
turning prosperity. The Northern element is 
becoming very prominent. 
ALABAMA, 
The State Convention of Alabama also met 
last week, choosing as its presiding officer ex- 
Governor Fitzpatrick. On the 15th, a test 
vote was taken, by which the convention de- 
cided, 58 to 34, against repudiating the rebel 
state debt. 
General Swain, of the Freedmen’s Bureau in 
Alabama, has given orders that all contracts 
with the freedmen for labor must be reduced 
to writing and approved by the agent of the 
bureau for plantationlabor. Employers must 
stipulate to provide sufficient food, quarters, 
and medical attendance for the laborers, and 
such further compensgtion as may be agreed 
upor. Gov. Parsons end Gen. Wood approve 
the order and direct its enforcement. 
The governor bas issued a proclamation, in 
whjch he ca)ls upon the citizens to aid in sup- 
pressing crime, which seems to be fearfully 
on the incrense in the state. 


VIRGINIA. 
An important decision has been made in the 
county court at Alexandria, by which ne- 
groes are declared entitled to the right of suf- 
frage and trial by jury. 
There is a great call for labor. Col. John 
Taylor writes from King George County: 
** We do not want ‘babbling politicians ;’ but 
bard. working, industrious, and quiet men will 
find hosvitalitvy, welcome, and congenial 
homes. The citizens of Virginia really desire 
Northern settiers among them, from whon 
they can learn, and who will be useful to us. 
All regard slavery as finally abolished, and ac- 
quiesce in its end, and only wish to substitute 
good free labor.” 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Newbern is filling up so rapidly that there 
is nota vacant house left. Building materials 
are in demand. 
An official report concerning the freedmen 
says: ‘Generally, the freedmen have proved 
themselves a very faithful, hard-working class. 
Contracts that have been made under the aus- 
pices of this bureau have generally been lived 
up to by the freedmen. The burean does not 
fix a standard rate of wages; it merely insists 
that the freedmen shal! not be overreached by 
combinations of capitalists.” 


GEORGIA. 
The obstructions in the Savannah river are 
to be removed by a Boston company, whose 
agent is ready to commence operations, 

Dr. J. C. Bates, just anpointed United States 
tex commissioner for Georgia, was the sur- 
geon who attempted to relieve the sufferings 
of our eoldiers at the Andersonville prison. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

The right of freedmen to hold real estate 
in Mississippi was fully established by the 
recent convention, and it remains only for the 
legisleture to so adjust the statutes as to con- 
form thereto. The right to bear witness in 
the courts was not given to them, but this, 
together with many other details, which re- 
quired extensive co)lation of statutes, was left 
to the legslature. To insure their action 
upon it, a committee was appointed to pre- 
pare and report to the legislature, a schedule 
of amendments needed in the statute laws, 
to make them conform to the fandamental 
changes lately made in the constitution. 
The candidate for Governor of Mississippi, 
nominated by the convention, is Judge E. 8. 
Fisher, of Tishomingo county—an old Whig 
and anti-secessionist, who, as judge of the 
High Court of Errors and Appeals (supreme 
court of the state), decided that the Union 
and Planters’ Bank bonds—afterward repndi- 
ated by the state—were a valid ard legal debt 
as sgainet the state. 


TENNESSEE. 
The Episcopal Diocesan Convention, held 
at Nashville, elected Dr. Quintard as bishop, 
in place.of the late Dr. Otey. 

COTTON. 

The .cotton crop next year wifl be short. 
OK..stock, however, is coming forward freely. 
An army officer, who has arrived at Washing-~ 
ton direct from Georgia, reports that, while 
recently traveling from Atlanta to Savannah, 
‘he saw, in all directions, teams loaded with 
cotton on their way to points whence it could 
be transported to a market either by rail or 
water. bere were | quantities at Au- 
gusta, conveyed thence by boat to Savannah, 
for shipment north. 

MAIL SERVICE. 

In Texas, there is great comriaint of the 
want of mail service, but elsewhere the 
routes are re-establishing rapidly. The Post- 
office Department has made contracts for 
may ae from New York and Phila- 
delpbia to Charleston, Savannah, and Florida. 

MODIFIED ORDERS ABOUT FREEDMEN. 


General Howard has issued a circular to the 
assistant commissioners of freedmen, making 


use of lo refugees and only so 
much ites shall be sppre ted to such 

‘or immediate use. 
n assistant comaninelenass become satis- 


fied that property in their charge is not aban- 
do! and that the Government has no title 
in it, are to surrender it to the authorized 
claimant. 


OAPTURZD REBEL SPECIE CLAIMED. 
The officers of the Richmond banks have 





dred years, was under another creed than 


aclaim for the specie recently cap- 


rope concernin 
in Fgypt, Turkey, and a 

were reported in France or ingland up to the 
1st instant. 
Company have unanimously accepted the of- 


to manufacture and lay down a new cable and 


4 Demorest’s Monthly Magazine is universally 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 














THE GREAT CRIMINALS. 


Jury. Davis was removed on the 15th inst. 
to his new quarters in Carrol! Hall, in Fort- 
ress Monree—and Henry Wirz has collapsed, 
so that his trial was suspended, to give him 
tive to recover. 
Physicians testified before the court that 
Wirz was so much prostrated by nervous ex- 
haustion (perhaps remorse), that he was una- 
bieto appear. The other day, he narrowly es- 
caped injury from an Ohio woman whose two 
sons he had murdered in the Andersonville 
en. She tried to get at him with brickbat, 
ut the guards drove her away. 


h 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO WAR HISTORY. 


Tae contributions to our war history 2p- 
pear at intervals, A newspaper controversy is 
bow going on between Montgomery Blair, 
Assistant Secretary Fox, Judge Holt, and Gen- 
eral Meigs. Mr. Blair charged upon Secretary 
Seward the responsibility of the failure to re- 
enforce Fort Sumter. Judge Holt’s reply dis- 
proves this allegation, ana gives the follow- 
ing additional bit of history: 


But Mr. Blair further says of me : 

“Simultaneously with his refusal to — succors to 
Sumter. and his armistice with the rebel secretary. he 
refused his sanction to a bill introduced into the Senate 
by Mr. Preston King to authorize the Union men in the 
*onth to crganize themselves under the authority of the 
United States, refusing thus to allow them to defend 
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€ 


th: mselves 


is highly satisfactory to know that so large 


Ty vaults without sending up the price. Cot- 
ton, which is now the next precious com- 
modity to gold, is fast accumulating in 
New York, and will help to keep down the 
rate of exchange on Europe. The receipts 


age of thirty-five hundred bales a day. 


of ten degrees greater heat than we ex- 
perienced last year at the same period. 
Happily, the public health has not suffered 
in consequence, and there has been no 


ness, Which has never before so taxed the 
energies of the mercantile community. On 
the ripening crops, the late fruits, and agri- 
cultural interests of the country, the extra- 
ordinary heat has been in every way bene- 
ficial ; especially so on corn, which in the 
North is always liable to damage from 














ble styles of goods, whether silk, cotton, or 


surplus of gold can be kept in the Treasu- 
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ere for some time have been on an aver- 





THE SEASON. 


THE past three weeks have been remark- 
ble for the extreme heat of the weather ; 


rices 01 a } 
‘ the leading sty Dry Goods sold in the Rew 
the thermometer has indicated an average | York market. It is confidently believed that this weekly 





pidemic to derange the regular flo w of busi- 





woolen, are eagerly sought for, and prices 


home-made goods, and the high prices 
reached, have overruled the differenee cre- 


LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS, 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE UNITED 


niormation, specially re 
more perfectly than to an 


is worth, to every dry go merchant, ten times the sub 
scription price of the paper 
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ardly seem am object. The scarcity of 


ted by the tariff to a considerable extent. 
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Keepers of the Oity Time, and Agents for the sale of the 


ENEDICT’S TIM 
171 BROADWAY, OOR. CORTLANDT 87,, 
REW YORK. 


TO SOLDIERS. 


AMERICAN (WALTHAM) WATCHES. 





seldier 


Let eve 
an AME 


before he returns home, provide 
RICAN WATOH ; no better use can 


accurate time-pieces. It is a k 
antly rewrns food 
#0 well-known ta 
uldn’t be as useful 
For sale and warranted by 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, Jewelers, 


ind ef property 
interest, and its mone 


hat © 4 
pocketful ef silver do)- 


American (Waltham) Watches, 
171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt st. 





to Tus LypErerpent, (ané 
other newspaper in the city), 
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Berkshire, 
BROWN 8HEETINGS, 





BRADBURY'S PLANOS 


four weeks, twe gold and one silver medal. 
Fairs and the American Institute deaide that Wm. B. 
Bradbury's new-scale piane-fortes are “ Tas Brrr.” The 


forte,” viz.,in ‘Tone, touch, power, a 
workmensiup.” 


ne are 
Played upon.” —Harry SanpERrson 


Wonials of the most eminent artists and amateurs. 


THE BEST. 


One that will last a life-time, seven First Premiums in 
Six state 
face! ali others in the essentials of a rfect pieno- 
in thorough 
They the best square piano-fortes I have ever 
“ They are very superior instruments.” —Gorrsoma.x. 

“ Their superior excellence fully proven.”—W. Beran. 
Call or send for circulars with illustrations aad testi fi 
WM. B. BRADBURY, § 
425 & 427 Broome #., N. Y. 
























Comprising an account of t 


attractive book.— NW. ). Independent. 





AGENTS WANTED 


FOR THE 
NEW AND POPULAR Work, 
GRANT AND SHERMAN: 
TREIR 
CAMPAIGNS AND GENERALS. 
By Hox. J. T. HEADLEY, 


Author of “Washington and his Generals.” “g 


ae) 
Mountains,” ete. we 


In One Octavo Volume—over 600 Pages, 
WITH 30 STEEL PORTRAITS, 
BATTLE-SCENES, AND MAPS. 


Battles, Siezes, and Adven- 


Urcs in connection With the biographies of prominent 


Gencrals who brought the GREat REBELLION to a 
triumphant close. Mr. Heaviry'’s popularity as a hie. 


torian, his extensive acquaint.nce with G 
, nint .ne overnm, 
Officials, and access to offf = 


authenticity of the work beyond a doubt. 


clal documents, place the 





The “ampaigns of Grant and Sherman have 


four 
pepular historian in the Hon J. T Hendley, who will tnt 
ample scope for vivid descriptions of Battles, ete.—y. y 
tune. . 


The advance sheets give evidence of the writer’ 
n word-painting.—Spri-efield Republivan rs skill 
The author has a congenial rubject, affording 

cope for his descriptive .owers. and will peodase 


an poensies & to be one of the most popular books whic, 

price Si amachmactr's.t asl: | early frosts and September storms. ‘There | tetgntzetts s Jorgergin 3g | (YARRIAGES, O capaess as eae Pie ae ee 
it, to which he replied as follows — ee will probably be a small deficiency in the Aadantic, Me “ae 314 } Boot Mills, R.« . = the Immense Stock now In me Three Large Ware. This book in destined to eroure a erester interest thag 
spotty iment | trp omen yon he enor | of Reiaedd ul 58 og | ie ae. re ice | tat en wea a 
wb tranttoiitehich nested ond espe: | PAFY Yield of corn in all paris of the coum: |. HrccccSt Ba| sf gusckby | Ts mitnow bem at realy rtuced pre aes anine mets, Rraphic pen wie'ded at the present 
sidered inthe Senate. I déemed your opinion respecting | try will more than compensate for any de- | Stark...... 44° 8 ne HARNESS, SLEIGH’, BELLS, Ero. matters, and this work is peculiarly in his live —4 > 
Pop royiaigne, Srsentia tarsel mapecting It You aid | ficiencies of any kind. The hot weather | Posset..00044 38 | [= | Am amortment always on hand veers onde ° 
a Ris meer |e ee ome meee Rowers wile | pee F | ——__& WITT. no. wo mrostwas, 3. | pith? SUEY BE AGPATE toe rend, acne 
mit, LF) 4 reply to my Ingeiry hati _ been so beneficial to the young crops Massachusetts... : 27 rpuE OCTOBER NUMBER OF offered to make money. Send stamp at once for te rms 


—a fact which may help to explain the condemnation 
under which | have fallen. 


VARIOUS MATTERS. 


—The naval contest between the rival en- 
gines of the a and Winooski at this 
port is not yet decided. 

—A National Horse Show was held last 
week at Hartfort, Ct. 

— Gen. Sickles, ina speech at the opening 
of the American Institute Fair, in this city, last 
week, paid a high tribute to Secretary Stan- 
ton, to whom he gave the credit of preserving 
tbe Government from disaster in the shock 
that followed the assassination of the Presi- 
dent. 

—The army is gradually reducing. Not 
only ere all the organizations of colored 
troops in the department of North Carolina, 
who were enlisted in the Northern States, to 
be mustered out of the service immediately, 
but similar instructions have been given to 
the commanders of the departments of Vir- 
ginia, Florida, Texas, Louisiana, and Arkan- 
Bas. 

—Tiue pamber of troops in the Department 
of Washington is to be reduced to six thou- 
sand. 

-G. Volney Dorsey, state treasurer of 
Ohio, is under bonds to take his tnal for im- 
proper use of state funds. 

-- The Republican Convention of Massachu- 
setts has nominated A. H. Bullock for govern- 
or, and Wm. Claflin for lieutenant-governor. 
fenator Sumner presided at tbe convention, 
and made a speech, in which he urged the ne- 
ceesity of effectual guaranties to secure the 
rights of the freedmen and the payment of the 
nstional debt. Genersl] Butler attended the 
convention, and spoke strongly in favor of 
negro suffrage. 

—The Maine election last week was againa 
Union victory. Gody. Cony was re-elected. 
—The disinterment of our dead soldiers in 
Virginia will begin on the Ist of October. 
—Ketchum and Jenkins are to be tried in 
this city next month 

—At the Indian council in Arkansas, a 
treaty with the savages has been signed. A 
treaty with the Sioux in Minnesota is also 
under negotiation. 

—The Bureau of Rebel Archives, at Wash- 
ington, under the charge of Dr. Francis Lie- 
ber, is now at work upon the examination 
and classification of the five hundred boxes 
of archives of the late rebel government. The 
title of the bureau has been changed to the 
Archives Office of the War Department. 
—Gen. Slocum accepts the Democratic nom- 
ination for secretary of state in New York. 
—A new Croton reservoir is to be built in 
this city; the city tax for next year is 
eighteen million dollars; and $117,000 have 
been paid to colored sufferers by the riots of 
July 1858. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


THERE are better reports from Asia and ¥u- 
the cholera. Itis decreasing 
» and no cases 





The directors of the Atlantic Telegraph 
fer of the Telegravh Construction Company 


complete the present one, 80 as to have two 
perfect cables between Treland and Newfound- 
land next summer. The manufacture of the 
new cable has commenced and the work is 
done w!th the utmost care. 
Captain James Anderson has received and 
accepted an offer from the Telegraph ‘‘on- 
struction Company to command the Great 
Esstern for five years in laying cables. The 
cable-buoys ore drifted away. 
It is stated that, in consequences of the 
spread of Fenianism, the number of regi- 
ments in the south of Ireland is to be in- 
creased. 
The report that Mr. Bright is to visit Amer- 
ica on official invitation is pronounced to be 
without foundation. 
The Pope bas been defied by some Capuchin 
friars, and the French troops are preparing to 
leave Rome. The revolutionists are active. 
Russian designe upon China are much talked 


Brazil is making great preparations for the 
prosecution of her war with Paraguay. 





= 


Tot Mopet Parton MaGazing.— 


acknowledged to contain the most artistic, 
useful, entertaining, and brilliant array of 
literary novelties ever combined in one 
periodical. Do not fail to see the splendid 
October number. Now ready. 








W. S. McCiure & Co., commission 
merchants, who have advertised in our col- 
umns for a year past, lave failed in busi- 
ness. 








Commercial and financial, 





SURPLUSAGE OF GOLD. 


Tne World thinks that Secretary Mc- 
Culloch is himself “a bull clique in gold,” 
and that he might at once, if he were dis- 
posed to do it, put down the price of gold 
to 120 or less, by merely selling the surplus 
gold in the Treasury. But why Secretary 
McCulloch should be a bull in gold the 
World does not explain. The country has 
full confidence in the integrity and ability 
of the head of the Treasury Department, 
and no one ventures to accuse him of man- 
aging the national finances with a view to 
any other objects than the pablic good. 
The sudden offering of ten or fifteen mil- 
lions of gold in Wall street might send down 
the price five or ten per cent., but it would 
very soon go up again, as soon as the sur- 
plusage were absorbed by the demands of 
commerce. The knowledge that Govern- 
ment hasin hand some forty-five or fifty 
millions more gold than it has an immediate 
necessity for will have nearly the same 
effect on the price as though it were put 
upon the market. All intelligent specula- 
tors in gold understand perfectly well that 
Government is not a hoarder of the precious 
metals, and that all the coin it receives in 
payment for customs will be very soon 
paid out again for interest on the public 
debt, or sold in open market. The knowl- 
edge of this has its effect upon the market, 
and gold has declined during the past week, 
and will decline still more. On the 1st of 
this month there was an accumulation of 
$45,190,000 in gold in the Treasury ; since 
then the receipts for customs revenue have 
been extraordinarily large ; so that it will 
be safe to estimate that by the ist of next 
February there will be full $75,000,000 sur- 
plus gold in the Treasury, provided none 
shall be sold, after paying ail the interest 
on the public debt that will fall due before 
that time. We will not speculate on the 
probabilities of the Treasury policy now; 
we shall be able to do that with a better 
understanding when we see the Secretary’s 





Fared in the South and taken te Washington. 


. 


the papers the returns of leading citizens to 
the income-tax, a practice which in En- 
gland wonld insure the immediate abolition 
of the tax. 


n the North, has bad a seriously damag- 


ing effect on the corn in process of | Fedlerd.._... 
transportation to market. There are . 5 
very large orders for corn to be ©» Thiciccsome 








London Spectator said, recently: 


“The Americans, it appears, publish in 


Even the absolute government 
of India failed to carry it, the merchants 
declaring that they would all go to prison 


sooner.” 


Well, let the English learn from our pa- 
tient and even willing sacrifice of personal 
conveniences that our strength as a nation 
lies in the intelligent sense of duty which 
pervades a people who are their own | 
rulers, and who elect their lawmakers. It | 
is probable that Congress will prohibit the | 
publication of income-taxes ; but, until it | 
does, our millionaires will continue to pay, | 
without grumbling. 








MONEY MARKET. 


Money is in great superabundance, and 
loans are making on call at 6 per cent. with 
great freedom, and some even at 5. Well 
indorsed notes pass readily at 7 per cent., | 
and single names of high grade at 7 to 8 
per cent. Business notes are offering more 
freely. The great extent of business now 
doing with the South has created a large 
amount of notes. Gold has fallen a little, 
under the influence of ales by the Treas- 
ury- On Saturday it fell to 142, but on 
Monday rose again to 148'. The Treasury 
officers recommend the adoption of agen- 
cies in the cities of New York. Boston, and 
Philadelphia, for redeeming the issues of 





the national banks. Not a_ single 
note issued by them has ever been 
presented yet, though the issues have 


reached $1,831,000,000. The Comptroller 
of the Currency says that such redeemivg 
agencies are necessary to keep the issues in 
due check. Foreign exchange rates are 
witbovt change. Sterling 60-day bills of 
first grade sell at 109} a 1092 per cent. The | 
sto k market is dull, but prices have been 
steady throughout the week. The receipts 
of gold from customs last. week were $2,761,- 
424 and the exports of specie were $358,606. 
The imports of goods valued at $7,838,380, 
and the exports of produce $3,033,039. 
The returns of thé city banks show as fol- 
lows: Loans $214,189,849, increase $1,362,- 
589; specie $13,755,824, increase $848,335 ; 
deposits $179,353,511, decrease $1,851,775 ; 
legal tenders $56.320,734, decrease $3,167,- 
499. The increase in the circulation of the 
national banks last week was $3,421,350. 


——___.6< 








Tue Larcest Income IN INDIANA.— 
We committed an unintentional mistake, 
but not a very serious one, some weeks since, 
in stating that the heaviest income-tax in 
Indiana was paid by John Purdue, Esq., of 
Indianapolis. Buta worthy citizen of La 
fayette informs us that Mr. Purdue is a 
resident of the latter town, and he is, natu- 
rally enough, desirous that so distinguished 
an honor should be rightly credited to the 
right town; and Mr. Purdue is a man to be 
proud of, apart from his income. 





DRY GOODS. 


A CALM has succeeded to the intense act- 
ivity of last week. The demand for do- 
mestic goods has abated. Prices are less 
buoyant, and it is supposed the highest 
point has been reached. The advance of 
last week had the effect of checking: the 
demand, dealers only buying for immediate 
wants. In prints there is diminished in- 
quiry, but all the previous orders are not 
yet filled, being given in advance of re- 
ceipt. There is no stock of goods in first 
hands. Both brown and bleached shirt- 
ings and sheetings are in light supply ; but, 
with less pressure of demand, prices are 
more steady. Fancy cassimeres of desirable 
styles are in good demand, and the supply 
is still inadequate ‘of desirable qualities. 
Plain coatings are scarce and much wanted. 
In most goods the demand is not so brisk, 
and orders are not for large quantities. 
Sackings are in request at good prices. 
Satinets also are brisk of sale, but some 
goods are held above the market. 
Black doeskins are scarce, and sell at un- 
abated prices. Shawls are still in request, 
but without buoyancy. Prices are steady. 
The market for delaines is still active, and 
a)l receipts are readily taken at fall 
quotations, Foreign fabrics are In unabat- 
ed activity. The scarcity of many descrip- 
tions of home-made goods, and the advance 
in prices, has increased the demand for im- 
ported goods, and plaids are very buoyant, 
Engligh and French goods are very quick 
of Silks are very scarce, and low- 
priced qualities are out of market. Mefin- 
oes have further advanced 2a5 cts., and 
delaines 1 a1} cts., by auction. Broad- 








report in December, In the meantime, it 


cloths and fine coatings are in scanty sup- 





| an Incorporated Bank. 
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Howrs & Macy, Bankers, 30 Wall 
street, New York. (Formerly officers of 
the Park Bank.) Four PER CENT. INTER- 
EST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 

The business of this house is the same as 


Persons keeping aceounts may deposit 
and draw as they please, and will be al- 
lowed interest on their daily balance at 
4 per cent. 

Collections -made on any part of the 
United States or Canada. 

Orders for the purchase or sale of the 
various issues of Government and other 

tocks, Bonds. and Gold promptly executed 
for the usual commission. 





Boys’ AND CHILDREN’s GARABALDI, 
CuTaway, AND ZouAVE Surrs by the thou- 
sand, at reasonable prices. 

The finest overcoats ever seen in this 
country now ready and for sale. 

I. V. Brokaw, 62 Lafayette Place, 34 
Fourth Ave., opposite Cooper Union. 
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EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 


NO. #2 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


WILLIAM C. ALEXANDER, Preswawt, 
HENRY B. BYDE, Vice-Pauswweers, 


GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, Acrvary. 


THE EQUITABLE 


OFFERS THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES TO 
PERSONS ABOUT ASSURING. 


THE RATIO OF EXPENDITURE TO 
INCOME IS LESS THAN THAT 
OF ANY OTHER OASH 
COMPANY IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


The INCOME is larger than that of any other CASH 
COMPANY IN THE UNITED STATES, save onc. 


No Company ever organized in this country, er in 
Europe, has met with such EXfRAORDINARY SUC- 
CESS in the same period after its farmation. 


The Board of Directors have authorized the tevuing of 
Policies to the amount of $20,000 upon selected Hves. 


Policies isened by this Society are indisputable on ae 
tount of suicide after the first two years. 


The last dividend of this Soelety was declared January 
1, 1865, and the surplus premiums so applied, the policies 
were in seme cases more than doubled, or the premiums 
reduced more than 50 per cent., thus giving te their 
policy-holders ali the advantages of the cash and note 
plans. 

Persons desiring to connect themselves with this Oom 
pany are invited to communicate with the officers, when 
Mberal arrangements will be made. 





OYNTON’S BRICK AND 


PORTABLE FURNACES, 

FIRE-PLAOE AND PARLOR HEATERS, 
KITCHENERS—RANGES, 

PARLOR AND OFFICE STOVES, 


Are warranted to sive satisfaction, by 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
No. 24 Water st, near Beekman, N. Y. 


E WORKING FARMER FOR 1966. 





—Sabscribers for the ensuing year will the 
sanainien wumvers of the present volume, by remit- 
ting 15 cents for Postage, etc, will yy: WY 
eitner of the Try lames : mie Olden i 
ora hoe engraving o( our duchy Generais. 

. Price, 10 cents. Terms, per aB- 
tom ORL} LAR. tye publisher, 





EALTH, THE POOR MAN'S 


the rich mar’s bliss, is foun’ in Arer’s Mepr- 
cinss, after afreitiecs seare> among cther remedies. A 


HOURS AT HOME! 


1s BOW ready, and contains 


NURSERY, LLLI- 


Fourteenth Year 


LOOMINGTON 
NO'S.—240 Acres 
PEA R—150,000 Standard and Dwarf, splendid stock and 
assortment, best leading sorts for the West. 
PEACH—Best stock we ever saw ; stocky, healthy, re 
liable, on stocks grown exclusively from healthy Western 
sced—$125 per 1,000. Hale's Early, $20 per 100. 
APRICOTS and NECTARINEBS, fine, 1 year, $15 per 100. 
GBAPES—25 acres—inclading Adirondac, Iona, Israelia, 
per 100 and per 1,00). 
OBAGE ORANGE PLANTS—First class, 1 year, $10 per 





ROSES—7 acres—beet stock and assortment we know of ; 
ever 400 varicties- many of the choicest, New. 
HARDY BULBS—Immense stock. 

TULIPS—80,000 strong, flowering roots, $2 50 to $10 per 
100. Hyacinthe, Cro cus’, Cre wn Imperials, Narc's 
sue’, Iris, Jonquils, Snow-drops, Lilies, Gladiolus’, 
etc. 


Send 2 Red Stamps for Catalogues. 
F. K. PHOENIX, 
Bloomington, LIL 


CQ™* AUTHORIZED EDITION. 





This Work appears under the Official Sanction of the 
JUDGE-ADVOCATE-GENERSL and the SECRETARY 
OF WAR. 


THE ASSASSINATION 


OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN, 


ANP THE 


TRIAL OF THE CONSPIRATORS. 
EDITED BY BENN PITMAN, 
RECORDER TO THE MILITARY COMMISSION 
1 Voli octavo, of about 450 pages. Nearly ready 

Printed in double columns, and bound in Embossed 
Cloth, $3.0; law style, $4.0 

This werk contains the Testimony relating to the gene 

ral Conspiracy, together with the Officia) Records intro 

duced in evidence. 

Also, the Arguments of Counrel for the Accused, and 

Reply of Hon. J. A. Bingham, &pecial Jadge Advocate 


Peatly 


Sheep, 


and territory 


E. B. TREAT & CO., 


No. 130 Grand street, New York. 


peer. HaRKNESS’S SERIES 











I ‘ LATIN AND GREEK TEXT BOOAS. 
shipped to Europe, which cannot be filled BLEACHED GOODS. ENGLAND AND AMERICA, by one of our ablesi writers , -— 
owing to the lack of sound, merchantable | Ff7,ccrm Mills...44 6), | Bay Mills......... See ee ee. Bee een gh iee Tom Somsees sms Onanees, 38 
rt ove m Wilhamsville..... 44 6 “ , ae “0 JEOFFREY THE LOLLORD, continued. This work has already been introduced into al 
corn in market. Immense quantities have Raves. : +e Ee | ae WASBINGTON IRVING AT SUNNYSIDE, by Jen nent of ae Already een introduced Into « large 
H ° j j nite Roc 44 55 Aurora. «i TR ci) o 7 ceived the unqualified commendatio f me o~ the 
been received here ¢ but, on comes chiefly Androscoggin 44 523 ee . 44 | N isonghn mm . r - > most ‘minent classical Pr« eenees and Te aches in the 
in canal-boats, it has been found on arrival Rem as ‘4 — |Naumkeag C\..44 — | MINERAL REGION OF LAKE SUPERIOR. country 
d a bef = EbllsSemper ldem44 be Cowmarket, ¢..6.44=— GERMAN PAINTERS LATIN F JUST PRADY 
> | wa a4 4 8 A ] > — N RE/ R, INTENT A You 4) 
be > oo on be pemnarinany Bartletts...ccueetd 56 | Pearl River...".34 $y | THE BADBOW 4 SYMBOL OF CuRisT, by Rev. H. | * “Granan | ea ERO 1 Se 
sent abr will h to iln-dri i «78 «48 | Waltaam, x. .... - W. *arker. A FIR*T LATIN BOOK, ow rue pasts of ARNOLD. I2mc 
é at have m-Gried, James MINS -...44 © 50 | Hopscompany tA 4% | NOBODY'S HEROES, by Mise 8. J. Pritehard — aa ee oe 
or put into store to be cooled. The loss to | oT dene 46 | Langdon; 44 48 = cee wen gen “ee A SECO*D LATIN BOOK, cowrristno A Rewer ann A 
z ~ | Lonsdale. 5 ii “T3 rte MRS. ELIZABETH FRY, by Dr. F. D. Huntington. "RACTICAL Syntax. 12m 9 Price, #1 50 
commerce from this cause, however, will | ps = | Wamitton 2 24 ~= GLEANINGS FROM OCEAN LIFE, by frof. E. A. Law A yo 8T GREEK BO A NG an’ Ovrun or 
be but temporar ’ In the meantime as perc me eet = rence. f we ry NTRODUCTORY Reaper. 12mo, 276 
though. cur shi “4 » deprived of “tes | papi saiieamaaas TEBE AUTHOR OF ANNIE LAURIE, by Col. J. G. Wilson Specimen copies of any of the ahove works maile4 
ugh, our ships are deprived of the I. MRS. LYDIA H. SIGUURNEY, by Catharine E. Beecher. | Poethard to Teachers and & cana eee: © 
freight, and we must send abroad more | smoskeas...... -» Ss | Blue Ful MASO&-GENERAL HOWARD, by Major Wilhour ior introduction. pumnibe gE patos 
coin to take the place of the corn. Oxtord 40. | Haymaker 5 | SERMON TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS, by Rev D. 4PPLY ON & CO . Publishers, 
Washington..... 3745 | Manchester.... Sth, C. 8. ROBINSON Ne and 445 Broa iway, N. Y. 
sie 21 J 1 " - 
| Massabecie.......... -82%q | Union......... ......+++.5% | THE FIRST ROBIN RED-BREAST, by Richard Grant M\HE EXEOCUT:. 8 COMMITTEE OF 
PUBLICATION OF INCOMES einer ape —mcires White. ee eA 
. AmosKeag.. 55 | Whittenton, 0.... THE SHADOW OF A GREAT ROCK, by the Editor. and Crippled, having det« : mir to establish a branch 
. - ty } York a“ sa “ institution for the corvenienc® of indigent patient, in- 
THE English papers express a good deal | Koanoke... rad | ‘ BB And other papers, and several poems. vite apolications from competenty qualified phy siciang 
s * ~ | America 0" | Unoasville......ccceceoes Terma, $3a year. Six copies $'5. Twelve copies si, | '0)t#%@ charge of that «i. partment, to whom a liberal 
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which we Yankees submit to the inconven- | TICKS. Cond Aavateeeanttecanes —— — ucatneeninn 
iences attending a suddenly created nation- | ¥er*: $-meh $9, | Hamiton, Regular......60 YULKLEY’S PROCESS SEASONS 
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MANUFACTURERS OF LANTERNS A¥D BURNERS, 


NO 286 GRFEFNWICH ST., NEW YORK 
Fitty varieties of the latest imoroved Kerosene Oil 
Lanterns ; alko Patent~:s tne CELEBRATE) -AV- 
AGE & CO. NO-CTIMNEY BURNER Agevts wanted 
immediately. send for « tar SAVAGE & 00 
No. 285 Greenwich st., New Yerk. 








EPUCATION. 
CADEMIC AND COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOL.—E. A. LAWRENCE, A. M.. gives his 
PERSON 4L ATTENTION tO & LIMITKD NOMBER Of BOT’, a 


ATLANTIC st. (between Clinton and Henry), BR JOKLYN, 


N rISS BEAN’S FRENCH AND EN- 

a @LISH BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL re 

opens S« ptember 20, at 21 Brevoort Place, 1th street. 
YHE THIRD ANNUAL TERM OF 


the New York Medical College for Women, with 
e 


Humeopathic teaching e branches tanght 
im all ether medical «choola, will begin on the third 
Monday mm October, at 74 ast Cwelfth street, N.Y Ad. 
dress I M. WARD, Dean 








NEW ENGLAND FEMALE MEDI- 
CAL COLLEGF.- The Eighteenth Annual T rm, 
ol seventeen weeks, will commence Nov. 1. Tultion fees, 
to the six Professors and Demonstrator of Anato ay 
—free to students needing aid. SAMUEL GREGOR) 
D., 8ec’y., Boston, M «ss 
—_—$—$— $$$ ————___—_—_— — 
AW SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSIg¢ 
4 TY OF CHICAGO. the fall term commences on 
the 20th of September. Scudents rec: ived at any time 


, 96 
, Me 


during the rm. For circulars, giving full informadon 
in regard to mode of instruction, 'erms, tuition tees, etc. 
address H. BOOTH, Chicago, tL, P. 0. Box 1655. 
ROOKLYN JUVENILE HIGH 
scHnonm 


189 WASHINGTON #TRES1, WEAR CONCORD. 


FALL TERM, MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 11, 1989 


This Scheol was organi.ea in May, 1864, and has be Big 
sucocssful ration st that period 
The principal obiert ond aim of this sebool is the carly 


education and training of 
BOYS ONDE® TWELVE YEARS OF AGr 


and the course of study  vreparatory to the Colievtate 
aud Polytechnic [nstitute 
In eddition to the ordinory etudits ef the reepectivs d& 


visions, regular and systematic instruction weiven m Vo- 


cal Music, Calisthenica, Drill Exercises, and Declama'ion 
by experienced masters, without *xtra charac 
"A higher clase will be « nized to accommodate older 
pupil*, whose parents wish them to remain in the school 
tor another year 

} The Annual Circular and Cataloguc, contair ing li-t of 
patrons, rat’ sof tuition, etec., car obtemec of Prot BE. 
C SEYMOUR, at the Pelvtechnic Inetitate at the 
store of Mr. G. P. MILNE, 217 Falton street ; and at the 

ol 








Bindings and Sentences of the Accused, et 

Portraits of the Accused, on Stee!, by Ritchie 
Map of the Route traveled by Booth and Herold in 
their Flight. 

Pian of the locality of Ford’s Theater ; and Plan of the 
Theater, showing the President’s Box, and the track 
the Assassin. 

g@-'n this volume, the incidents aod details of the ter 
rible plots and crimes developed by the trial, are, for the 
firet time, clearly presented with all the fidelity and 
completeness of history, and all the interest of romance 

Ssl4 only by Canvassing Ageuts. sg-Send $1.59 for 
Prospectus book, and name territory wanted ; er address 
MOORE, WILSTACH & BALDWIN, P ablishers, Cincin 

nati, or @ Walker street, New York ; who also publish 
Barret:’s Illustrated LIFE of LINCOLN, of which nearly 
10 00) copies have already been sold. Agents wanted 





1M 
] ZINE - Do not fall to see the magnificent Octo. 
ser Nemper, comprisic g and combiring an anparalieled 
array of Lit: rary Gems, Music, Stories, Poems, Fashions, 
Engravings, Architecture, avd other usefuland erter 
tainirg l.terary Novelties: universally ac knowledged 
the model Parlor Magazin: of America. Now r- ady 
Ye rly, $3, with a valuavle premium. Single copics, 
® cents, or back numbers ae epee imens, 10 cents. Malted 

eceipt of price Addres: 
— W JESNING- DEMOKEST, 473 Broadway, N. Y 
> * a 

ISEASES OF THE EYE, GAR, 

Throat, Langs, Heart, and Catarrh treated bv Dr. 
MACLEOD. the eminent fcotch physician, 713 Broad 
way, New York. Medicine sent by mail to patients that 
cap) ot visit the office. 


Prepaid by First Mail to any Post office for $4 50 


HE NEW ILLUSTRATED HYDRO- 


“Of all the pablications which have attained such a 

wide popularity, as issued by FOWLE« & WELLS, none 

are moe adapted to general utility than this rich, com- 

= and weil-arranged Encyclopedia ’—N. F. 
ridwne. 


CONOMY AND LUXURY COM- 
TNED.—Houeekeep re wil) rejoice kno* how 
may make the most f their money in the making 
ot Tea avd Corver. It is found in the use of 
THE DE * BURLKA COFFEE POT. JUST INVENTED. 
In the ordinary way of making Tea and Coffee, a large 
ortion of the finest aroma and flavor is lost, Chese in- 
Rtepensable requisites may be saved in the new Evarxa 
Corts Por, which is simple and cheap. It does ite work 





of | 


] IVINGSTON PARK FEMALE SEM- 
4 


4 INARY, Rochester, WY ypens MONDAY, Sept 
, 1865. Facilities afford d for a finished edueation. Gat 
| alocues furnished on application. MKS. C. M. CURTIS, 


Priecipsa 


| FRENCH “AND AMERICAN INSTI- 


TUTE for Young La Rev. N CYR and Mra. M. 
G DAVENPORT. I 27,98 FRaNK «ORD 
ROAD, Philadelphia. For c'rculars, address as above. 
‘HARLIBR FRENCH INSTITUTE 
FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 48 and ™ East 
I wenty-seerth street, will re-open on TURSDAY, “ept. 
19. Boarding an‘ Day Schvol Freneh is the language 
used at ree, is taught, speken without interf-ring 
with ether studies. The prospeetus coniuins the pants‘ 
nams, and thee of their parep*s, during the past ten 
years y Department for young boys over 


Primer 
sevin. Pret. ELIE CHARLIER, Direetor. 
TNION HALL, JAMAICA, OU. 1.—THE 

Young Laties’ Deparment of this Institution com- 
my nees its forty-ninth year on Ti sSDAY 
STEVENS, Principal 


{ }OLUMBIA ( OLLEGE LAW SCHOOL. 





rept, 7. Mis 


The Eighth Annus! Term of tnis Institution com- 
mences at No. 37 Lafayette-piace, New York, October & 
Gradustes are admitted to the Bar on presentation of 
treir diplomar. For cataloga:s or iurther information, 
addrers THEODORE W. DWIGHT, No. 37 Lafayette- 


place, New York. 


UTGERS FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
Nos. 487, 489. 491 Firth avenne,N Y. The twenty- 
Seventh Academic year (06th term) of Rwger's Indigaa 
will commence With ef § prembrr. Boarding ani da 
supiis received For further information, apply to IL 
Mi PIBRCE, President 
OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 
ORANGE, NEW JERSEY.~—The “1e0e8 Bradshaw's 


écheol will re-open Sept, 2ist. Circulars may be ob- 
tained by addressing Miss Kradshaw, Orange, or on »ppile 
cation te F. E. Bradshaw, 17 South st., «ew York elty. 


IPLEY FEMALE COLLEGE.—Poult- 

my, Vt. J. NEWMAN, D.D., Presidem, Middle 

of the Quarter, Sept. & muddle of the Session, Oct. 17, 
suitable times for entering 


M#s HAINES 


AXD 
MADEMOISELLE pr JANON 
respectfully inform their frievwds, and the public, that 
their ENGLISH and FRENCH BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOL for young ladies and children, No. 10 GRad- 
ERCY PARK, will re-open WEDNESDAY, SEPTEM GER 
Mth. All letters addressed to 10 Gramerey Park will re- 
ceive prompt attention 








EMALE COLLEGE, BORDENTOWN, 





ym the most periect mann r, producing a fous bev 
erege, and effectirg a Great Bconomy. It apted to 
both tea and Coffee, and the saving effected by its use 


into Unity eRsa 
T 8 


ans 
M4" YOUR OWN SOAP WITH 





B. T. BABBITT’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED. POTASH, 


OR READY SOAP-MAKER. 


Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and 
superior to any other saponifier or lye in the market. 
Pat up in cans of one pound, two pounds, three pounds, 
six pounds, and twelve pounds, with ful) directions in 
English and German, for making Hard and Soft Soap. 
One pound will make fifteen gallons of Soft Soap. No 


N. J.~Plensantly loceted on the Delaware river, 
axty miles south of New York city. Special atrention is 
given tothe common and higher branches of English, 
and superior advantages fur ehed in Vocal and lastru- 
mental Music, Drawing, Painting, and eneh 
Winter Session be; ins September 18 For catalogues ad 
dress the Rev. J¢HN . BRAKBLEY, A.M., Premdent. 

R. GEORGE 0. BRACKBIT WiLL 

re-open his school, No. 146 Athantie st., Breoklym, 

(over the Citizens’ Gas Co.\, Thursday, Sept. 2ist, 18%, 
Mr. Brackett will be assist 4 by his sister, apd may be 
found at bis rooms, on and after Sept. Zist, Between the 
bours of ll and l,or may be addressed by leter before 
that date, care of BRACKET & 00., Boston, Mas. 


RS. LEVERETT’S FRENCH AND 
“ENGLISH BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
NG LADITE: 
10. 32 Wert Eighteenth street, 
will re-open on WEDNESDAY. Sept. 20. 
Applications may be made 
Mrs. L. at the above address. 


ROOKLYN HIGHTS SEMLNARY, 


Nos 96, 88, and 90 Mon e street, Brooklyn.— 
1s English and French boa 





0 


personally or by letter 








4 ~ end 4 er 
Caakiae P WEST LL.D. Prince 
188 BRACE’S ENGLISH AND 


Te-open Se 


pt. 
Eim st., New Haven, Of For circu! apply as above. 
at 2 teat s 





lime fs required. Consumers will find this the 
Potash im market. 

B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 66, 66, 67, 68, @, 70, 72 and 74 Washing ‘on st., New York. 





| ‘mers ORGANS. 
‘ 


The latest improvement and most desirable partor in- 
stroment made. Cuvece Oncasx Hamwomrems, pro 
nounced by leading ists to be uneq’ Scueot 
Oncaxs, a powerful, compact, and durable instrument 
for schools, etc. MuLopeons, the Jarzest and best assort- 
ment In the country. ¥. B.—IQlastrated circulars and 
price-lists sent by mai]. Manufactered by CARHARTT 
NBEDEAM, & CO., No. 7 East Twenty-third st , N. ¥. 











ply and command high prices, All desira- 


‘\ 





word to the wise is sufficient. 


OLDEN HILL SEMINARY FOR 
Young iiex, Bridge Conn. For 
addres Mis E ¥ 5 


AR VAN NORMAN'S 
Fre: 





ENGLISH 
Behool for 





AW DEPARTMENT, UNLVERSITY 
session of thid 


ongiets of tro years, 
have studied |.w at least ons year, and pursued 
‘ or 


a 
jot'y the studies of the Juniot class, y enter at 
teciening of the Eenier year and with 
Ces Graduates are, oe apoctal adrained 

The course of y 


# users of the bar 








abole of the monicipel Law, and on 
, and by eletin- 
ae ce iaperc et tm bar tee tarady ia ample, apd 
constantly reoelving pdditicns Foes, $100 re dyes 
yable in advance. r further a oe ne 
, either mronalty re, 5. & 
Sere ORTON POMEROY, Bean of ths Law 
OLLEGE HILL MILITARY BOARD- 
ING SCHOOL, Poughkeepsie, K. ¥. OTIS BU 

a ML, Principal, 
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